Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 








No. 51. 


LONDON, OCTOBER, 1878. 


Price Gd. 








LONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. 


QUARTETT CONCERTS, WEEKLY. 


Leapser—MR. C.H. COOPER. Conpucron—MR. LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 


PROGRAMMES AND PROSPECTUSES, 
C. RAY, Laneoam Hatt. 


Ro COCKS and CO’S LIST of 404 CLASSICAL and 
STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, well suited for music gifts, offered at 
greatly reduced prices, may be had gratis and postage free, on application at 6, 
New Burlington Street. 
SSAULT of ARMS. New March for the Pianoforte. Com- 
posed by CLAUDE DAVENPORT, [Illustrated Title. 88. Also by the 
same composer, The Love Bird’s Polka, for the Pianoforte. 3s. Illustrated 
Title. Both post free at half price in stamps. 
Alt SHEET MUSIC, including the publications of all the 
trade, promptly f.rwarded by post at HALF the MARKED PRICE. 
Payment received in Postage-stamps. 








LONDON : 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 





Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. 


NDREW®S’ ‘‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 

of Eminent Soloists—1828 to 1878—suggestive of their different styles. 

Only a limited number of copies will be printed. Names now being received 
by K. Andrews, Music Acidemy, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
\) Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





lng SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month: 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 


THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY 1879. 


ROFESSORS and Teachers of Music, Music Sellers, Instru- 
} mént Makers, 4&c., whose names have not hitherto appeared in the 
MUSICAL DIRECTORY, or who have changed their address since the last 
issue, are requested to communicate tothe Publishers forthwith, that the proper 
Form for insertion of correct particulars may be duly forwarded. RUDALL, 
CARTE, & CO., Musical Directory Office, 23, Berners Street Oxford Street, W. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 

engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 





“1X0 GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from “ Muses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 


“*for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse. 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 


CRAMER'S 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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 LAMBORN COCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


GARDNER, CHARLES. s. d. 
Minuet and Trio ... ite ‘ei hen .. 8 O 


DRAPER, A. M. 
Minuet = aie _ _ — v—- & 8 


RONDAHL, HANS 


Danses de la Cour (Les Il'avorites dautrefois) ... 38 0 
La Danza ... sn ” . Rossini... 8 O 
Theme de Beethoven _ re a im =e oe 
Wedding March ... ... Mendelssohn 3 0 


Pieces by OLD MASTERS from Works written for the 
HARPSICHORD, selected, edited, and fingered for 
the Pianoforte by FLORENCE MAY.— 

No. 1.-—PERGOLESE—Prelude and Air with Variations 4 0 
» 2.—ALBERTI—Gigue from Sonata, No. 4.. iam 2s 
» 3—GREENE, Dr.—Minuet with two Variations 3 0 


—Popular Picces. 





PIANOFORTE DUET. 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S Fantasie Overture, 
“PARADISE AND THE PERI.” Arranged 
for ‘wo Perrormers on the Pianoforte, by W. 
DOKRLELL, price 7s. bd. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 


Song—‘ The Watchman ” mn ole ne & § 
}uet—** Welcome ” een sais w« & 6 
'Trio—May-Morning (s.s.c c.) _ te we OH 

»» Class Copy oe an a 
Quartett—A NRivederci! (s. C.T.B. y oes — & © 


HENRY SMART. 


Song—Callest Thou thus, O Master... 4 0 
Duet—The Farewell of the Swallow... 3 0 
Trio— Where the Honey-bee goes 3.0 
HATTON, G. F. 
Song—The Cherry Tree ... one 0 
» ‘The Nightingale’s farewell ae a © © 
Trio—Dear is my little native vale (s.s.c.) nett 0 6 
» ‘The Tyrolese Evening Hymn (s.s.c.) ,, 0 6 
» ‘The Wandering Wind (s.s.c.). ~ 6.4 
Four Voices—The Fairies’ Spell (s.s.s.c.) » 0 6 


Song of the Wood Nymph 
(8.8.C.C.) oa eb wo » 0 
MACIRONE, C. A. 
Quartett—O Musa (s.c.1.8.) .., ose -- 4 0 


NORMAN, JOHN, 
Song—My Old Grey Mare eee eee 


” ” 


o 


oe 4 0 


LAMBORN COOK, 
68, NEW BOND STREE : - 
(CORNER OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON, 





J.B. CRAMER &C0.’S PIANOFORT ES. 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known througbout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guiueas, 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a iull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great biilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect, 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, siuce squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powe:ful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnui, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 

J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
{ustruments, and have nothing in common with the ‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is geuerally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamzn & Co. will be happy to verify any pianofurte 
said to be made by their firm. 

The whole of England and Wales is supplied from’J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; aud West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Purpix, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muiz Woop & Co., Glasgow reland by Cxamer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CaamBR, Woop & Cov., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from € to 150 Guineas, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY, 
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THE VOICE. 


OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM- 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG, 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of “‘ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 








WORKS BY MR, CHARLES LUNN, 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

**Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ties. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” — Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have mach pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

“The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success." —Birmingham Medical Keview. 

‘Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice divine,”"—The Pictorial World 

“* A series of well-written essays.”— Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
ee Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

‘* Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Kock. 

“‘Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
—_ a practical ————— be all kg pene of his subject, and a 

of reasonine at once lucid and forcible, and for greater - 
ay at Catholic Teme s. ‘ oe 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

“Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Ononiete 

“‘Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express. 

“ Both o and interesting.” — Birmingham Morning News. 
ne Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 

urna, =, 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of pu with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 

zs am Aone Ley 2 small _ is a masterpiece.”— Malvern News. 

eres n the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philoro) 
be Rien ye Herald — “a wont 

“Mr, Lunn’s edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Atheneum. . 


Baitureng, Tinpatt & Cox, King William-strect, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
J ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “ The Philosophy of 
pea My Pe mae with every eins of admiration, to those writers who 

rough the of anonymousness have yet been true t 
ote ee ' —_ =. y m true to themselves and honest 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 
Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to defi i 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Jooneien hard cope stedag 


and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, 
every effort to circulate this wok-—Ouastae teen,” » to aid me by 





Just Posiisnep. Paice One SHILLING 


yu Ly ae BMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
C i deli t the Ro 
Street, on Friday, eg ay e Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond . 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Steet, W. O06, W.; at 


Just Published. Price 8s. ; by Post 8s. 6d. 
T= GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 


Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
¥.3.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 

‘The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. : 


“Mr. Armfi«ld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light te 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 

rimary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholarly 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


“‘We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 


wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Gurden. 


Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


e. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Bvoks. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bond in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 143d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . - The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


“Tn it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ an are carefully 
adupted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. ‘The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals,”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Oreed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words ; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.O. 
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FROM THE 


CATALOGUE OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co,, 


84, NEW BOND 


AND 


808s, OXFORD STREET. 


BARRY, C. A. 
Vive-part Choral Song. 
BEALE, WILLIAM. 


© Holy Night. 


Awake, sweet Muse 


CALLCOT?, J. G. 
Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for 

COWARD, JAMES. 
Airy, fairy Lilian oe ee ee ee oe 
Summer Morving 
The sun is bright 


FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings 


STREET, 


8.6.A.T.B. 


8.5.A.T.B. 


8.A.T.B. 


8.A.T.B, 
8.A.T.B, 
8 A.T.B, 


(Chorus, with Piauoforte Duet Ac companime nt. ) ) 


FLOTOW, F. von. 
Serenade 
Oboes, or Pianoforte ani Violin or Flute . 

Cannes, HENRY. 
The Sea is calm ee ee oe ee 
Summer Winds. ee 
Soldiers’ Song. Male voices... ve 


HECHT, E. 
At night . 


Hunting Song, Cc ‘horus: and Orchestra, or Pianoforte 
LESLIE, HENRY. 
We roam and rule the sea .. ee oe +o ee 
‘The Angel's visit ° 

The Rainbow oe es oe ee oe oe 
The Lullaby of Life... ee oe ee ee ee 
Cherry ripe ee ee ee e 

LIS2T, F. 
Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s 


LUCAS, a 
Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. 


MACFARREN, G. A. 


Three Uymns, from “ The Resurrection” 


No. 1. Late that mournful ‘eve was $ seen. 


2. O Christian, cease to weep. 


*Entfeseeltem Prometheus” 


nett 


nett 


nett 


nett 


nett 


(Stiindchen), for Four Voices, with aaesprmaaani for Harp and 


nett 
8.A.T.B, nett 
8.A.T.B. pe 
8.A.T.B.B. nett 
8.A.T.B, ~ 
8.A.T.B. nett 
8.A.T.B. a 
8.A.T.B, os 
S.A.T.B. re 
8.A.7.B, 

Paris, each 
8.A.T.B. nett 
8.A.T.B. 

8 8.A.T.B. 
Pars ditto 


3. Lives again our gl. rious King. 


NETHERCLIFT, J. 

If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. , 
PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA. 

The ballad of young John and his true Swee eg 

The righte \us live for evermore 

Our conversation is in heaven 


RAND! EGGER, mM 


8.A.T.T.B. 


S.A TB. 
B.A.T. B, 
8.A.T.B, 


The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, we, and Organ .. 
Vocal Parts, per page 


a Saneee. 
Nobody cares forme .. oe 
SELBY, B. LUARD. 
Amaryllis (Song of Louis XTIL., a.p. 1620) 
Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Dur ant, a. D. 1605) 
SMART, vgperenil 
Softly come, thou Evening Gale 
Twilight .. ee ee 
Pipe, red lipp’ d “Autumn, pive on ae 
The Curfew Bell 
SODERMANN, A. 
Peasant Wedding March ., eo oe 
WESTLAKE, Fp. 
Look all around thee ., ee 


WILBYE, JOHN. 
Six-part Madrigal (1609) oe 


Se E. 


my love ., ee a 


Draw on, sweet night. 





8.A,T.B, 


S.A.T.B, 
8.A.T.B, 


8. A.T.B, 
8 A.T.B, 
8 A.T.B, 
8.A.T.B, 


6.4.T.B, 


£.A.T.B, 


A.T.T.B, 


PARCELS SENT | ON _APPROBATION. 





nett 


nett 
” 
” 


nett 


nett 
nett 


nett 


nett 


nett 


6d. 


4d. 


4d. 
4. 


6d, 


4d, 
4d. 
4d. 


41, 
6d. 


4d. 
4d. 
4d. 
4d. 


4d. 


6d. 


3a. 
3s. 


6u. 


Nett, each 2d. 


4d. 


4d, 
4d. 
4d. 


3s, 
3d, 


4d, 


4d. 


4d, 


dd. 


Lard’s Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 


for Scoring, &c. 





THE ORCH ESTRA. 


SELECTION OF PART-NUSIC | 








WILLEY & COV’S 


CLASSICAL SERIES, 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED, 


BY 


W. F. TAYLOR, 





No. 
1. Adagio from SymphonyinG .. ee — Haypn. 
2. Puastorale from “* Prometheus” .. ia -» BEETHOVEN. 
3. Gigue in A — ‘i Core... 
4. Allegretto from Sy mphony i in G a Haypn. 
5. Andante (excerpt) from Sonata, 7 16 oe Dussrx. 
6. PastoraleinG .. ice Pe Core. 
7. Air with Variations and Minuet ve -» Marrueson. 
8. Romanza, from Concerto in G minor .. ark Mozanrr. 
9. March from Trio, Op. 34 a ji Sponr. 
10. Andante Grazioso con variazione ar a PLEYEL. 
ll. Bourrée in D ae -. J,8. Bacu. 
12. Minuet, from Symphony i in E flat . ee Mozarr. 
13. Quartett, Op.8 .. oe os oe we PLEYEL. 
14. Minuet and Trio. eh si an Me RomsBenre. 
15. Saraband and Giga aa Me CorELLI. 
16. Andante and Variations, known as the Surprise Haypn. 
17. Rondo in E flat a ‘ i ee WEBER, 
18. Gavotte in D re oes 7 ‘i -. J.B. Luutry. 
19. ‘fTambourin and Gigue .. as ee .. J.P. Rameau. 
20. Andante Grazioso aS ‘ eh ne Martini, 
21. Toccata .. mn a ia -»  Prerno Parapise. 
22. The Sigh .. ae o» ne » ne CHOPIN. 
23. LBourrée in B flat.. ne ea “a ane Hanpen. 
24. Allemande oa oi nee Pe ‘i ARNE. 
25. Rustic Dance oa ‘i a i .. BEETHOVEN. 
26. Gavotte in D aii ~ a . -» J.§8. Bacn. 
27. Andante Grazioso its es “ - WEBER. 
28. Andantino alla Siciliana bs af HANDEL. 
29. Air and Chorus, “ Non vraaeaee ” -s Guuck. 
30. Gavotte in F ia ei . a oa Bacu. 
31. Andante in E major a ae ai -. ScnuBerr. 
32. Tempo di Giga ee . +»  GEMINIANI. 
33. Siciliano .. “ ne " DomEntco ScaR.atri. 
34. Minuet and Gavotte ar ‘ id ia HANDEL. 
35. Sketch wa e ‘ ScHumann, 
36. Marche Bomaine . we a - ae Homme. 
37. Romanza from lst ‘Sonata ie wh oe Sronn. 
38. Allegro Scherzando ee os vi W. F. Bacu. 
39. Pastorale .. on aes a i J. Frew. 
40. Now we are Ambassadors, “ St. Paul” " MENDELSSOBN: 
41. Bourrée in D a Domenico Scarnartii. 
42. La Xenophone et Ta Sybille ae ee -» P.E. Bacu. 
43. Burlesco .. “as we ee .. J.L. Krens. 
44. Rondo Grazioso .. ae aw we ‘om HumMeE.. 
45. Adagioin A flat .. os oe oe ee Spore. 
46. Two Preludes ,. of: - nae es 9.8. Bacu. 
47. Rondo Burlesco .. re i i we Kug.av. 


PRICE 38. EACH NUMBER, 





BEETHOVEN'S MOONLIGHT SONATA, Edited and Fingered 


MOZART’S SONATAS, Edited by LINDSAY 


by WILHELM GANZ, 48. 
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SCHOOL: VOICE.—II. 





The voice is @ reed instrument, embracing the 
principle of a string, and indirectly in small degree of 
a pipe. The indirect influence of the principle of a 
pipe has been a great obstruction to the thoughts of 
musicians, as it is sometimes just enough to throw out 
of tune the whole compass of voice. Persons who sing 
“out of tune” either do so from inattention or physical 
disturbances; out-of-tunefulness being an abnormal 
condition of body or mind, and is easily set right. Dr. 
Wyllie found no difference in pitch, however long or short 
the pipe attached to the excised larynx. In his experi- 
ments the pitch of sounds from the isolated larynx corre- 
sponded with the pitch of sounds from the larynx with 
its whole surroundings. But the pipe theory is dis- 
proved by holding the nose and closing the mouth after 
the greatest expiration (making a stopped diapason). The 
reflex action of the chest exhausts the air in the mouth, 
so that by an act of will a pizzicato sound identical in 
pitch can be produced on any note of the voice, both 
exits being hermetically closed. In stretching an elastic 
substance the pitch is elevated, but the length being 
increased the pitch is depressed. In experiments with 
india-rubber, it is found that the depression owing to 
increased length, is of small result compared with the 
elevation of pitch derived from increased tension. It 
is impossible to get accurate data from the detached 
larynx itself, as the change of fibrous tissue multiplies 
the acoustic problems immensely ; still the experiment 
with a rubber reed will serve. The string principle 
obtains in the voice, but it is absorbed in the ruling 
principle of the reed. So that Dr. Wyllie’s* summary 
of his experiments on the detached larynx exactly 
corresponds with observations made upon the living 
voice. He says—‘* We have seen that in the dead 
parts there are three distinct methods by which the 
pitch of the voice may be elevated :—(1) By tightening 
the chords. (2) By increasing the current of air. 
(3) By bringing the vocal ligaments partially into 
contact, so that they vibrate only in a portion of their 
extent.” But there is no sound without tightness, and 
no sound without a stream of air; both forces must act, 
but they may vary in their degree of relationship each 
to the other: twins ever, but independent twins. 

As regards the stream of air in its flow, its speed, 
and its consumption, any one with a watch and a voice 
can time the rate of exhaustion. Of course when we 
get to the production similar to Dr. Wyllie’s third 
method a slower escape of air again takes place, 
although the sounds are an octave higher. Compress- 
ing with the finger and thumb above the shield of the 
larynx and below those two bony points that are felt to 
run backward in an oblique direction from above the 
Adam's apple, we can easily show how the highest tones 


* «The Physiology of the Larynx,’ by John Wyllie, M.D, 
Oliver and Boyd, Kdinburch, A most valuable contribution to 
art and science.. 
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are producible ; the problem being in the living subject 
how to train the mind to do inside us what our finger and 
thumb are doing artificially by outside pressure. Dr. 
Wyllie says in his treatise he could reach the G altissimo 
in this method ; I fail to get this height myself. There 
are in the voice questions of longitude, of latitude, of 
angles of approach, and of pressures. The “ falsetto,” 
so called, is generally confused in definitions. Some 
people call the high sounds produced by blocking the 
length “falsetto,” or as it is called, ‘‘a natural falsetto ;” 
this production being termed in Italy, when applied 
only to high sounds, ‘‘ Voce Mezza.”* The ordinary 
choir falsetto is not produced by longitudinal influence, 
but by latitude or depth in extent of vibration (har- 
monics on the rim). This is why such voices sound 
“woody ;” the vocal cords being so asunder that they 
only eatch the air in passing, but do not afford from 
heir width any perceptible resistance. Hence the 
height of tone. 

As the sounds are the result of tension and of stream 
conjointly, it follows that greatest compass results from 
equal use of these two forces; the acoustical equivalent 
being the old open pure Italian 4h/ All who train for an 
artificial roundness by using au disturb the equilibrium, 
they draw in excess upon the stream of air and 
consequently contract the compass of voice. This will 
always be found the case. If we reason by analogy we 
find in colour a chromatic circle of Hues,} and we see it 
in the rainbow ; this may typify the individual qualities 
of different instruments. But any one of these colours 
may be presented in a chromatic scale of Tones, ranging 
between black on one side and white on the other ; this 
answering in sound to the greatest power down to 
absolute silence. Now in the voice we find acoustical 
equivalents (vowels) answering to different combinations 
of the generators, and different forms of the multipliers 
(caverns of reinforcement); and the problem here in 
voice setting is, how to get the different vowels with 
least deviation from the position required to produce 
Ah! In other words, how to fix a similar hue through- 
out all words, so that a voice may sound one and 
individual, instead of sounding, as is often heard, like 
two or more instruments in one human frame. ‘This 
is the rock upon which all our Scientists have been 
shipwrecked. Not having trained voices of their own, 
they have multiplied the physical differences instead of 
decreasing them, which is just the difference between 
the mouthings of a clown and the clear sharp enuncia- 
tion of a man of culture. Next: much erroneous 
thought has been propagated by the false use of the 
laryngoscope. During the emission ofsound, by inserting 
into the mouth any foreign substance, even without 
absolute contact, a palpable change of tone is perceived, 
How much more misleading then must be the violent 
contortions which have been made with a view of 





* The Voce Mezza on the central sounds is a different produc- 
tion, and is only suppressed full voice. 
+ Chevreul on Colour. 
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seeing the organs of the voice at work! What is required 
to be seen are the forms of the respective resonators, 
and the first thing to be done is to diagnose their forms 
in repose. The wonderful adaptability of the body of 
a violin to its duty relatively towards the string should 
have awakened previous thought to this matter. The 
luman voice is not confined to one resonator as the 
violin, but it has several resonators, and each resonator 
las its own pitch in sound combining with the pitches 
of the others, and with the fundamental sound from 
the cords, all collectively forming the ‘‘ timbre” of 
voice. After settling what is right, what wrong action, 
of voice at the voice generator, we have next to 
consider the modifying influence of air in the chest, 
wir in the pharynx, air in the mouth, air in the three 
imeatuses and spongy bone. 
Cuar.es Luan. 





FRANCOIS BAZIN. 


The Iievue et Gazette Musicale contains the following 
obituary notice of this gentleman. He was a type of 
the French musician; and was content to work ina 
groove of usefulness without any great ambition. He 
found his reward in his Art, and in the esteem of 
musicians like himself. 


An attack of apoplexy carried off, on Tuesday, the 
4th of July, this hard working artist, only a day 
previous full of strength and health, and still rejoicing 
ut the triumph recently achieved by him at the National 
I’vte, with his chorus ‘Gloire a la France,” sung by 
the Paris Orpheonists, whose studies he directed and 
for whose success he paved the way. 

Born at Marseilles, 4th September, 1816, T'rancois 
Emmanuel Joseph Bazin received his first musical 
lessons in the Communal School, founded by Barsotti 
in the above city. After entering the Paris Conserva- 
tory in 1884, he carried off successively the first prizes 
for harmony, and fugue accompaniment and for the 
organ. In 1887, while still a student, he was appointed 
ussistant professor to Dourlen, his master of harmony. 
In 1840 he gained the grand prize of Rome with the 
cantata, ‘* Loyse de Montfort,” which had the exceptional 
honour of being performed several times at the Grand 
Opera. After a stay of three years in Italy he returned 
to resume his former position as assistant professor at 
the Conservatory, being appointed titulary professor a 
few years later. When M. Ambroise Thomas succeeded 
Auber as director of the institution, in 1871, Bazin 
became Professor of Fugue and Composition. He was 
clected a member of the Academy of Fine Arts, on the 
death of Carafa in 1872; for some ten years past he 
liad the supreme direction of the vocal studies in the 
Schools of the City of Paris, He was an officer of the 
Legion of Honour. 

‘The theatrical works of Francois Bazin, all performed 
at the Opera Comique, are “ Le Trompette de M. le 
l’rince,” “ Le Malheur détre jolie,” “ La Nuit de Saint 
Sylvestre,” “ Madelon,” ‘ Maitre Pathelin,” ‘ Le Voyage 
eu Chine,” and “ L’Ours et la Pacha.” He wrote also 
several religious works, and a large number of Orpheonic 
choruses, which have long been sung all over France. 
lle had, moreover, in manuscript, two scores and a 
treatise on counterpoint. 








Francois Bazin was successful on the stage in the 
only branch he cultivated—that of light comic opera. 
‘* Le Trompette de M. le Prince,” ‘* Maitre Pathelin,” and 
more especially ‘‘ Le Voyage en Chine,” were successes 
from the first, and have kept their place as stock pieces. 
But his career was above all pedagogic, and he will be 
better remembered as a professor than as a composer. 
His teaching, marked by no innovation, attained excel- 
lent results, thanks to a wise practical course, and it is 
by thousands that we count the clever musicians formed 
by his Traité d'harmonie, where, however, we might 
search in vain for any deductions based on argument 
or aught resembling a theory. When, after being for 
thirty-four years Professor of Harmony, Accompani- 
ment and Reading of Scores at the Conservatory, he 
succeeded to M. Ambroise Thomas’ Class of Composi- 
tion, he carried with him to the superior branch of 
musical didactics the same empirical, but certain 
method ; as a rule, his pupils know thoroughly what 
he taught them. Several winners of the Grand Prize 
of Rome were turned out by him, and his last success 
in this line dates from a fortnight ago. 

We may sum up by saying that he turned to the best 
account the powers which he knew he possessed, and 
it is on this condition alone that a man has any chance 
of leaving a trace behind him. 

His obsequies were celebrated in the church of 
Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, with the solemnities usual in 
the case of members of the Institute and of the Legion 
of Honour. A piquet of infantry opened the procession, 
The decorations of the deceased, as well as his 
Academician’s coat and sword, were laid upon the 
cofiin. The pall-bearers were MM. Ambroise Thomas, 
de Beauplan, Henri Delaborde, and Hébert. An 
immense crown concealed all the back portion of the 
funeral car; on the ribbon attached to it were the 
words in gold letters: A Frangois Bazin, ses éléves. All 
the staff, professional and administrative, of the Con- 
servatory, all the members of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, all the professors of the Orphéon, and a great 
number of artists, of dramatic authors, and of private 
friends, took part in the procession. The service per- 
formed at the church of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, all hung 
with black, was of short duration. In addition to the 
prose text and the ‘“‘ De Profundis,” all the singing 
included only a ‘ Libera,” by Ch. Plantade, and a 
“Pie Jesu,” by Francois Bazin, sung by M. Auguez, 
of the Opera. In the procession to Pére-Lachaise, the 
large number of mourners on foot, and the long string of 
carriages attracted great attention. At the cemetery, 
after the professors of the Orphéon had sung together, 
under the direction of M. Danhauser, a funeral stanza 
by Francois Bazin, four addresses were delivered 
respectively by M. Henri Delaborde, for the Academy 
of Fine Arts; M. Ambroise Thomas, for the Con- 
servatory of Music; M, Comettant, for the Association 
des Artistes Musiciens, and M. Emil Jonas, for the 
Society of Authors and Composers. The professors 
of the Orphéon then executed the “ De Profundis,” 
and this terminated the ceremony. 





A series of original organ music, under the direction of the Editor 
of the Musical Standard, is announced, and a goodly number of 
eminent men have promised to write for it. The series is to be 
called “‘ The Musical Standard Series,” and will consist of Organ 
Music (chiefly for church use), with pedal obbligato, and will be 
full oblong music size. It is intended to make this series a noble 





and permanent monument of English musical art. 
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There certainly seems at the present time to bea 
craze about bells, large and small. Big church bells 
and carillons, on the one hand, are in high favour with 
clergy and laity; and in our houses the new electric 
bells make Paterfamilias almost ubiquitous and servants 
attentive, and render burglaries an impossibility. It 
was somewhat startling, however, to hear that a peal 
of eight-and-twenty bells, all of solid silver, had been 
ordered by the Duke of Westminster, at a cost of 
£30,000, and were to be immediately inaugurated at 
Katon Hall, the Duke’s magnificent seat, in the tower 
of the chapel attached to the mansion. It seemed an 
odd use to put wealth to, and after all thirty thonsand 
pounds’ worth of silver in twenty-eight bells, even 
allowing for the recent depreciation in the value of the 
metal, did vot promise great bulk, however beautiful 
the quality. A contemporary, after stating that 
“they are literally of silver, and are reported to be 
from the famons foundry of 8. Van Aerschodt, of 
Louvain,” thus proceeds :—‘* If these really are the 
facts, this peal will be worth listening to if only for the 
sake of getting the mind disabused of an old and 
popular error. Very early in the history of campan- 
ology we find the notion that the addition of silver to 
the metal from which bells were cast imparted a 
peculiarly sweet and mellow tone to them. There is a 
passage in the life of Charlemagne, quoted by Magius, 
in which we are told of a monk of the Abbey of St. 
Gall, a great enthusiast in bell founding, who had 
cast a bell the tone of which the Emperor greatly 
almired. The monk, emboldened by the apprecia- 
tion of the monarch, besought him to enable him to 
carry out a long cherished idea by sending him a 
hundred pounds of silver to be used instead of tin 
in the composition of his bell metal. If the Em- 
peror would do this he would, he said, cast such a 
bell that the other, so much admired, should be mute 
by comparison. The Emperor, if we remember 
aright, did not comply with the monk’s request, or 
probably the notion of silver improving the music of a 
bell would have been finally disposed of long before the 
Duke of Westminster was induced to try the experiment. 
All modern authorities are agreed that any considerable 
infusion of silver in a bell would ruin it. In combina- 
tion with copper, it would, says Mr. Gaity, be quite 
incapable of producing the hard, brittle, dense, and 
vibratory amalgam called bell metal, and all other 
judges of such matters have been unanimous in declar- 
ing that silver never yet had anything to do with the 
sweetness of bell music.” The statement might have 
given rise to all kinds of disquisitions, as we now have 
innumerable authorities on Bell literature, but in a few 
days after the original startling statement was made, 
the matter was cleared up by a letter from the Duke 
himself, in which his Grace stated, that there were no 
silver bells, but they were an ordinary peal of eight, not 
«wenty-eight, cast of the ordinary bell metal, and that 
the entire cost would be something under two thousand 
pounds. 








OPEN-AIR CONCERTS IN LONDON. 


(From Social Notes.) 


I hope I am not too late to add my small testimony 
to the question, diseussed by Mrs. Simpson in her 


! 





article on the future of the Albert Hall, of extending 
rational amusement to the lower classes. Such a 
question very naturally rises to the mind in connection 
with this building, the memorial of one whose highest 
efforts were in behalf of the peace and prosperity of the 
people, and whose lamented death gave a fresh impetus 
to the schemes of beneficial instruction and harmless 
amusement which occupied his attention to the last. 
It is astonishing how, while so much time, thought, 
and money are daily lavished in London upon the 
amusements of the rich, who seem daily to require 
something newer and more recherché to tempt their 
appetite for pleasure, so little is publicly done for the 
entertainment of the poor. In how few parishes are 
amusements provided that do not savour of the mission- 
ary meeting and the collecting plate—excellent institu- 
tions in their way, both of them, but not calculated to 
supply that amount of recreation and relaxation which 
is a necessity in the lower as well as the higher ranks 
of society. Offer a fashionable brother or sister an 
evening at a missionary meeting as a remedy for ennui, 
and judge by the reception your suggestion will meet 
with from nine persons out of ten what it must be to be 
reduced to this kind of entertainment as the only alter- 
native from the disorderly home or the gin-palace. 
That the great lack of wholesome light amusement for 
the working class is a vast advantage on the side of the 
publican is manifest to those who have seen tho 
pleasure-gardens of the continent filled to overflowing 
with artisans, their wives, and children; while a tipsy 
man in the street, or even at the door of the cabaret, is 
almost unknown. Why do these gardens for music, 
fireworks, and dancing, which answer so admirably and 
supply so great a want in France and Germany, 
degenerate into places of questionable propriety when 
the experiment is tried in Mngland ? Is it not, perhaps, 
because the instances of their establishment are so rare 
that ‘decent people” look upon them with doubtful 
and suspicious eyes? And we all know how true the 
proverb is concerning the fate of the dog to whom the 
world gives a bad name. Surely this is the case with 
other things besides music-gardens. To give just one 
other instauce: there are the Sunday lectures on scien- 
tific and other subjects, from which good ‘* Churchmen,” 
as they like to be called, turn away in pious horror, 
Would not the appearance of well-known and influ- 
ential persons at some of these Sunday entertainments, 
critical and interested in the proceedings which are so 
rapidly gaining ground in a lower stratum of society, do 
more to break down that bar between church-goers and 
non-church-gocrs than al) the homilies hurled at those 
who do not hear them from half the pulpits in Eng- 
land ? 

But to return to the point from which I started, the 
provision of entertainment, and more particularly 
musical entertainment (which gives the most pleasure 
to the greatest number of individuals at the smallest 
cost, to look at it merely from the political economist’s 
point of view), for the people of London. Several 
parishes in the East-end and West-end are giving 
monthly and fortnightly concerts and musical and 
dramatic evenings for the entertainment of the poor ; 
but these, though they serve to promote most friendly 
relations between all classes, are a mere drop in the 
ocean. Why should we not have regular concerts in 
the London parks on Saturday afternoons during the 
warm weather, for which, if necessary, the authorities 
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might exact a small charge within a certain enclosure ? 
People appreciate so much more highly what they have 
to pay for. ‘The military bands might be utilised, as 
they are upon the Continent, and English people might 
soon learn to know as much of good music as their 
continental neighbours, and might deliver themselves 
from the stigma of want of musical taste which these 
latter so often tax us with. ‘ Do not sit by those Eng- 
lish,” I heard an old German gentleman whisper to his 
wife at one of the outdoor concerts, “they do not know 
how to listen to music ”—referring to myself and my 
party ; and, looking up, I saw it was my bootmaker. 
Now why should the German bootmaker have advan- 
tages of amusement aud innocent recreation which are 
utterly beyond the reach of the English bootmaker ? 
The working class of London is, no doubt, much more 
numerous than that of any continental city, but then 
the resources of London are proportionately greater in 
money, space, and materials. I do not know enough 
about the tenure of seats, &c., in the Albert Hall, to 
say with authority that it also might be sometimes put 
at the disposal of the public, but if the authorities could 
manage to undertake some such popular concerts as 
Mrs. Simpson suggests, at a reasonable entrance fee, 
it might indeed become a “memorial of the abundant 
kindness ” of the Prince whose name it bears. 

In conclusion, I would like to mention a great step 
which was taken very recently in behalf of the comfort 
aud convenience of the poor, in the licensing of Batter- 
sea Park as a place where cheap refreshments can be 
obtained at open-air stalls. This has been wisely con- 
ceded on trial, and I cannot doubt that it will prove to 
work well. I have often felt the sarcasm of John 
Leech’s cartoon in Punch years ago, when the squire 
takes his sherry and soda on a Sunday at his elub, and 
lis poorer brother has to content himself with “a 
mouthful of dust and a pull at the pump.” Refresh- 
ment stalls in the parks and popular out-of-door amuse- 
ment within reach of every one will prove a most effeo- 
tual weapon against the public-house, and will open up 
a field of enjoyment to the over-worked London poor 
of which they have hitherto never dreamed. 

G. B. Srvarr. 








THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 





It is to be hoped that the meetings of the Three 
Choirs are now firmly re-established on their old foot- 
ing; that the clerics may be contented with the 
musicians plus the ounce of civet, and that the pro- 
fessors of the Divine art may make themselves as little 
obnoxious as possible to the dignitarial divinity of the 
Cathedral, Bishops generally are by no means repelled 
by prime donne, and the estimable and accomplished 
lady who was chosen as the chief singer could not 
but overcome even the corporate coldness of a Dean 
aud Chapter. 

There is no need in these columns to recapitulate 
the history of the meetings, or to discuss their founder, 
Dr. Bisse, and his celebrated sermon. Dr. Bisse’s 
example was followed by all the Festival preachers up 
to the year 1874, when Dr. Barry reversing the conduct 
of the Prophet of Israel all but cursed what he was 








expected to bless,* and so prepared the way for the 
embroglio at Worcester in the following year. We may 
now hope that bygones are bygones, and that the Three 
Choirs with all their staff may meet peaceably for the 
future. 

The festival commenced on Tuesday, Sept. 10. 

The special service in the nave of the cathedral 
opened with an organ concerto by Handel, played by 
Mr. C. H. Lloyd, the organist of Gloucester Cathedral, 
and accompanied by the orchestra. The responses, &c., 
were by Tallis, the ‘Grand Chant” for the Venite, and 
chants by Elvey and Morley for the Psalms. Handel’s 
Dettingen Te Deum was given with generally good 
effect ; the solos and ‘‘ verse” were taken by Miss M, 
Davies, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Guy, Wadmore, and 
Santley. The last-named gentleman undertook all the 
music allotted to Signor Foli, who was prevented by 
indisposition from attending the Festival. In common 
with the “Grand Chant” and Tallis’s ‘ Preces,” 
Handel’s magnificent work has given rise to some 
curious and edifying criticism; an extract from the 
Atheneum will be found in another column.  Purcell's 
“« Jubilate” suffered from its juxtaposition to Handel: 
it would have been better to have had Handel’s own 
‘“ Jubilate.” Those who know well the respective 
settings of hymn and psalm by Handel and Purcell, 
are at no loss to allot the honour due to each com- 
poser. The anthem after the third collect was the 
« Blessing, glory, wisdom,” and a chorale, ‘“ To Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost,” the whole ascribed to Bach; 
almost anything from our own cathedral repertoire 
would have been far more appropriate and more 
interesting. The Old Hundredth, adorned with all 
kinds of contrapuntal cleverness by Dr. 8. S. Wesley, 
puzzled the congregation, half of whom did not 
recognize their old friend in its unfamiliar guise, The 
Bishop of Worcester preached the sermon, in which he 
contrived to say a great deal about the Three Choirs 
and their Festivals, and recent misunderstandings, and 
happy reconciliations, without committing himself to 
any absolute opinion or advocating any particular 
course; he warmed to his work in the peroration, 
however, and made an earnest and eloquent appeal for 
the widows and orphans of the poor and deserving 
clergy, He had previously insisted on the benefit to 
cathedral singers and cathedral services from these 
festivals. The sermon had the great negative recom- 
mendation of containing nothing offensive to any one: 
the Bishop had evidently studied the art of being all 
things to all men, After the sermon, Mr. Lloyd played 
some very varied music on the organ, including, of 
course, a familiar pedal fugue by Bach, The cathedral 





* The preacher hardly anticipated the immediate effect of his 
sermon. He reckoned without his host, and possibly forgot that 
though he could say what he liked in the pulpit, there was a 
Wesley in the organ-loft. Samuel Sebastian like his great ancestor 
had strong convictions, and, the sermon ended, Handel’s Dead 
March in “ Saul” offered him ready means of expressing them. 
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was crammed, the congregation or audience numerous 
and apparently gratified, and the contributions to the 
charity tolerably liberal. Abundant cause of thanks- 
giving, surely, for such a resolution of the Worcester 
Festival troubles, by the éclat of a successful opening 
of the 1878 gathering. 

The evening performance was satisfying to the most 
exacting musical gow'mand, though refined tastes might 
have objected to the mixed fare, which was hardly to 
be assimilated by ordinary or delicate organs, The 
first act of the ‘ Creation” gave the opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Santley in “ Rolling in foaming billows,” 
and Mdme. Albani in ‘“‘ The marvellous work,’ and an 
opportunity of recognising the talent of Mr. Guy in the 
tenor music, which was passed by because uncertified. 
By a violent antithesis—the cradle to the grave— 
Mozart's ‘“‘ Requiem” followed, and in this Miss A. 
Williams, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr, Santley 
did their best, and the orchestra and chorus their 
second best. Mozart's glorious work served to occupy 
the place of the sermon; the audience seemed not to 
hear, the congregation were sleepy. They revived a 
little in the ‘* Lobgesang,” and Mdme. Albani, Miss 
A. Williams, and Mr. Lloyd occasionally won sym- 
pathy if not enthusiasm—judging by the demeanour 
of the assemblage, for of course there was no direct 
expression of satisfaction permitted. The long intro- 
ductory symphony was gloriously played. The concert 
or service was too long; but we must admit the 
tact of the clergy who were contented with the very 
small allowance of two collects and a blessing. The 
first day on the whole passed off well. 

It is now thirty-two years since Mendelssohn's 
‘“‘ Elijah” was performed for the first time at the 
Birmingham Festival. It was then thought—and we 
believe rightly—inferior to “ St. Paul; but is now far 
more popular than that work, and it certainly appeals 
more forcibly to the general public, in its design, its 
form, and its workmanship, The musician can give 
reasons to musicians for his preference, but it would be 
vain to attempt to influence the popular feeling. There 
is more to take hold of in the ‘‘ Elijah,” and familiarity 
only serves to confirm the popular impression, which 
places this oratorio second only to the ‘ Messiah.’ 
And truly it is a most magnificent work ; and if it is 
unequal here and there, the finer parts gain commen- 
surately by the contrast. The performance at Wor- 
cester on the Wednesday morning on the whole left 
little to desire, and was highly creditable to ali con- 
eerned. As the music is familiar to band and chorus, 
the task of the conductor was comparatively easy, and 
Mr. Done had no occasion to modify his church 
demeanour in the direction of concert-room energy and 
enthusiasm. To Mr. Santley was allotted the music 
of Elijah, and he is certainly the best qualified for the 
part of all English—perhaps of all living—singers. 
There has been none better since Standigl, who 
originally sustained the part. Unfortunately Mr. Sant- 





ley was prevented by indisposition from completing his 
undertaking, and in the latter part of the oratorio, 
Mr. Wadmore supplied his place. 

We may ‘as well state here the all but universal 
opinion that the position chosen for the orchestra aud 
chorus and the low level kept was a great drawback to 
the general effect. The west-end is doubtless the best 
situation, but this involves the erection of another 
organ: if the same position be retained at the next 
Festival, the arrangement should be modified, and 
the erection of some light screen-work might prevent 
the voices travelling where they are not wanted. 

The first part of the concert in the College Hall on 
Wednesday evening was devoted to Sterndale Bennett's 
“May Queen.” The solo parts were taken by Miss M. 
Davies, Miss B. Griffiths, Mr. Guy, and Mr. Wadmore. 
Perhaps a little more delicacy might have been 
desirable here and there both in the solos and choruses, 
but the charming music carried away the audience and 
made them quite willing to condone any slight defects 
in its execution. The band played the accompaniments 
to perfection. M. Sainton played Beethoven’s violin 
concerto, with that exquisite taste and feeling and 
utter absence of display which have always been the 
characteristics of this celebrated artist, The audience 
were deeply moved, and rewarded his efforts with 
enthusiastic plaudits. The cadenza ad lib was perfect. 
Mozart’s G minor symphony was admirably executed 
by the band; a little more fire on the part of the 
conductors would not have been out of place, both here 
and in the overture to ‘‘Gudllawne Tell” which concluded 
the concert. 

Dr. Armes’s oratorio ‘ Hezkiah” was given on 
Thursday morning, and elicited a large amount of faint 
praise from the critics. We fancy there is more in Dr. 
Armes than people think, and if he is a sensible man 
he will know how to profit by the cold-water douche 
which has been administered from all sides. It is 
something to have had his work done at the Festival, 
and the musicians seemed to enjoy playing it, and tho 
audience kept awake and attentive, which was not the 
case during some more classical performances. The 
soloists engaged on Dr. Armes’s work were Miss A. 
Williams, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Wadmore. 
The solo in Mendelssohn's Psalm, ‘‘ Hear my prayer,’ 
was given with great fervour and impressiveness by 
Mame, Albani; the chorus also did full justice to the 
work. ‘ Die letzen Dinge” of Spohr—-the ‘ dismal 
death-dirge” of the Atheneum critic—was performed 
with great care, and the chorus were fairly in tune ia 
the trying passages which Spohr so constantly wrote 
for them. ‘The effect of this music on the audience was 
unmistakeable: the chorus ‘ Praise his awful name,” 
the unaccompanied quartet, and the long descriptive 
symphony—all told wonderfully. The press and the 
public seem to have adopted the depreciatory jealousy 
of a brother composer, and Spohr’s works are spoken 


| slightingly of, aud his genius disparaged; but he stands 
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firm in his gorgeous individuality ; he has occupied his | 
ground, and will maintain his position so long as 

human nature remains what it is, and musical sensi- 

bility can be excited by ornate devices and artistic 

treatment. Spohr'’s compositions are tinged by the 

taste of the great violinist and the virtuoso; and his 

nutobiographical candour and his inordinate vanity 

liave done much to lessen his own influence and the 

admiration for his works. 

The concert in the College Hall on Thursday evening 
was well attended. The first part began with the over- 
ture to Weber's “ Ruryanthe ;’ Beethoven's overture to 
** Hqgmont” opened the second part, which was ended by 
the overture to Nicolai’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Good and varied work here for the band; and adding 
to these works their share in Sterndale Bennett's piano- 
forte concerto in F minor, little fanlt can be found with 
the orchestral selection. The concerto was played by 
Miss Done, the daughter of the conductor of the 
festival: she evidently entered into the spirit of the 
work, and her interpretation was intelligent and artistic, 
the mechanical difficulties being well under command. 
The audience applauded enthusiastically. After the 
above the numbers most worthy of mention were two 
part-songs by Leslie and Pinsuti, admirably sung by 
the ‘* Yorkshire Chorus,” and encored ; and an elegant 
setting of ‘* Waken, lords and ladies gay,” by the Rev. 
Ii. V. Hall, Precentor of Worcester Cathedral, sung by 
the Cathedral choir. Beethoven's chorus, “ A calm sea 
and prosperous voyage,” his Creation’s Hymn, sung by 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Santley’s “‘ Leather Bottel,” and Mr. 
Lloyd’s song from Loder’s ‘“ Night-Dancers” are the 
only other items that call for notice. Mdme. Albani 
sang ‘Ah! fors ¢ lui,” and “*O luce di quest’ anima,” 
with the usual result; and there was the quartet from 
** Martha” and the * Un di si ben rammentorni.” The 
operatic music was hackneyed enough, and the 
devotional congregation of the morning might have 
heen treated to something better than the excerpts 
from the “ Traviata” and ‘ Rigoletto.” 

It was a matter of course that the Cathedral should 
be crowded on the Friday morning, when the Festival 
performances culminated and concluded with Handel’s 
‘* Messiah.” There were upwards of 8200 persons 
present. The oratorio on the whole went exceedingly 
well; some numbers generally omitted were restored. 
The soloists were Mdme. Albani, Miss Anna Williams, 
Mdme. Patey, Miss Bertha Griffiths, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Wadmore, and Mr. Santley. There was every care taken 
to ensure a satisfactory performance, and the immense 
audience were commensurately delighted. 

The closing service of the Festival took place in the 
evening. There were two novelties, a “ Magnificat” 
and “* Nune dimittis”” by Sir F, Ouseley, in the familiar 
old Cathedral style, and an anthem or cantata by Dr. 
Siainer, very much out of it. The works of Sir F. 
Ouseley are well-known, and his new “ Service,” is quite 
in character with what has gone before: the work is 





good and conscientious and devotional. Of Dr. 
Stainer’s composition we quote the following from the 
Times: ‘The anthem of Dr. Stainer, which is really a 
cantata, founded upon the story of the Daughter of 
Jairus, ‘one of the rulers of the Synagogue,’ miracu- 
lously restored to life by our Savionr, is a work of 
which we shall doubtless know more hereafter. The 
texts, from the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
are most judiciously selected—we believe by Dr. 
Stainer himself. Some of the numbers exhibit very 
high merit, and first of may be pointed out the over- 
ture, or introduction, in C minor and major, the open- 
ing of which is solemn and impressive, while the 
second movement, allegro moderato, is full of melody 
and charm. There are in all ten numbers, from 
among which may especially be singled out a chorus of 
women, in E minor, ‘ Sweet tender flower, born for an 
hour,’ significantly denominated ‘The Wailing’ (the 
theme given out by oboe so/us), instinct with earnest 
and pathetic expression, thoroughly conveying the 
meaning of the words ; a mocking chorus of unbelievers, 
in B minor, which, commencing piano, afterwards 
adopts a more determined emphasis, and closes with a 
peroration on the words, ‘ This man professes to have 
the knowledge of God,’ beginning in unison and ending 
in full harmony, in the major key—‘ Let us see if His 
words be true ;’ a chorus, ‘ Awake, thou that sleepest !’ 
marked by the energy which the text requires, and 
comprising an effective digression in C major, on the 
words, ‘But yield yourself unto God,’ which has a 
striking effect, and leads back naturally to the original 
key and leading theme, ‘ Awake, thou that sleepest ;’ a 
tuneful and singularly pleasing duet for soprano and 
tenor, after the pastoral manner, ‘ Love Divine, all 
love excelling,’ which, containing an episode, ‘ Come, 
Almighty, to deliver,’ after passing through the various 
keys, returns gratefully to the leading theme and the 
key that first introduced it; and last, not least, the 
final trio with chorus, ‘To Him who left His throne 
on high,’ winding up with a fugue on the words, ‘ Be 
everlasting praise,’ led off by the trio of principal 
voices, the chorus taking part in the development, and 
the whole coming to a close in C major, in the minor 
mode of which the anthem (or cantata) begins, thus 
rounding it off to a nicety. The fugue is constructed 
upon a bold theme that might have lent itself to still 
further development.” If Dr. Stainer’s Cantata is 
published, we may perhaps notice it somewhat at length 
on a future occasion. 

The amount realized for the Charities by this festival 
amounts in all to £1578 12s, 4d. The number attend- 
ing the services and performances is given at 11,654. 











Mr. Charles Dickens has undertaken to write a Life of the late 
Mr. Charles J. Mathews, the famous comedian, based upon material 
supplied by the executrix, including, for the early years of his 
life, an autobiography prepared for publication by Mr, Mathews. 
The book will be published in the course of next year by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 
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THE TEWKESBURY FESTIVAL. 





The committee of the Tewkesbury Abbey Restoration, 
with Sir Edmund Lechmere, M.P., at their head, took 
advantage of the Three Choirs Festival at Worcester, 
and got up a musical festival service, which was held on 
Sept. 14, in the eastern portion of the Abbey, which has 
already been restored. Mrs. and Miss Ellicott offered 
their services as vocalists, and the following artists also 
assisted :—Mdme. Patey, Miss Bertha Griffiths, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Wadmore. Mr. Lloyd, of Gloucester 
Cathedral, took the organ, and there was an eflicient 
chorus from Gloucester, Cheltenham, Worcester, Per- 
shore, and Tewkesbury. Mr. George Watson conducted. 
The music included the following anthems: ‘ Ascribe 
unto the Lord,’ Travers, ‘‘ The Heavens declare,”’ 
Boyce, and ‘‘O sing unto God,” Greene. Mrs. Ellicott 
and Mr. Lloyd sang the duet in Mendelssohn's ‘* Hymn 
of Praise,” “* My song shall be alway,” and Miss Ellicott 
the air from Spohr’s “ Fall of Bahylon,” **O Zion;” and 
the trio from “/lijah,” “ Lift thine eyes,” was given by 
Miss and Mrs. Ellicott and Mdme. Patey. Mdme. Patey 
sang ‘*O rest in the Lord,” from “Elijah,” and ‘ He 
shall feed His flock,” from the ‘* Messiah.”” Miss Bertha 
Griffiths sang the air from ‘“‘ Naaman,” ‘‘I dreamt I 
was in Heaven ;” and Mr. Lloyd gave without the pre- 
ceding recitative the air from ‘“ Jephtha,” ‘“‘Waft her, 
angels,” and that from “ Klijah,” “I€ with all your 
hearts.” Mr. Wadmore chose ‘ Rolling in foaming 
billows,” from the ‘ Creation.’”’ The festival closed 
with the ‘Hallelujah’ chorus from Handel’s 


** Messiah.” 


















THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





There is an utter absence of novelty in the works 
selected for performance in St. Andrew’s Hall, but 
there is no other ground for exception to the selection. 
Sir Julius Benedict will resume his post as conductor. 
The Festival will commence on Tuesday, October 15. The 
band will number 70 performers, the principal first violin 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus. Dr. Bunnett will preside at the organ. 
The chorus will number 77 sopranos, 40 contraltos, 21 
altos, 67 tenors, and 68 basses, and the band will be 
as perfect as possible. The first concert, on Tuesday, 
October 15, will comprise Handel’s serenata, ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,” with Mozart’s accompaniments, the chief 
parts being sustained as follows :—Acis, Mr. E. Lloyd ; 
Damon, Mr. W. Shakespeare; Polyphemus, Mr. Santley; 
and Galatea, Miss Anna Williams and Miss Catherine 
Penna. In the second part will be given “ Spring,” from 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons,” the solos by Miss Anna Williams, 
Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Mr. R. Hilton. On Wednes- 
day morning, Oct. 16, Professor Macfarren’s oratorio, 
“Joseph,” will be performed, the chief characters as 
follows :—Joseph, Mr. Santley ; Jacob, Mr. R. Hilton ; 
Reuben, Mr. Lloyd; Benjamin, Miss Anna Williams. 
This will be followed by Mozart’s First Mass in C, the 
solo parts by Miss Anna Williams, Mr. W. Shakespeare, 
Mdme. Trebelli, and Mr, Hilton. In the evening there 
will be a miscellaneous concert. Among the instru- 
mental pieces performed will be Mozart’s Symphony in 
E flat (No. 5), Gounod’s “ Funeral March of a Mario- 
nette,”” Rossini’s overture to ‘‘ Semiramide,” Meyerbeer’s 
Corovation March from “ Le Prophéte,” and Ernst’s 































fantasia for the Violin on the march from ‘“ Otello.” 
Mdme. Albani will sing two songs by Brahms; Mdme. 
Trebelli, a Spanish song from Bizet’s ‘ Carmen ;” Mr. 
Santley, Gounod’s *“ Maid of Athens ;” and the Festival 
Choir will sing the ‘“‘ Autumn Song,” a part-song com- 
posed for the festival by Dr. Bunnett. ‘The ‘Thursday 
morning will be devoted to Mendelssohn's ** /lijah,” Mr. 
Santley sustaining the part of the Prophet. In the 
evening there will be an operatic concert, including 
Beethoven’s Symphony in D (No. 2); a new overture 
by Sir Julius Benedict, entitled Das Kitchen von Heilbron ; 
** Der Feurzauber,” from Wagner's Siegfried (Ring des 
Nibelungen) ; and Gounod’s march from “ La Reine de 
Saba.” The Adagio and Rondo from Sir Julius Benedict's 
Pianoforte concerto in A flat will be played for the first 
time by Mr. Kingston Rudd, and a duet for clarinet 
and corno di bassetto by Mendelssohn (posthumous), 
will be played by Messrs. Lazarus and Maycock. 
Among other things will be sung the scena and aria, 
** Quando il giorno,” from Flotow's “Alma,” by Mdme. 
Albani; the duet, ‘Giorno d’ orrore,”’ from ‘ Semi- 
ramide,” by Mdmes. Albani and Trebelli; the aria, ‘‘ Che 
faro,” from Gluck'’s ‘ Orfeo,” by Mdme. Trebelli; the 
finale, aria, and chorus from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Loreley,” 
the solo by Miss Anna Williams ; and the recitative and 
air from Mr. Arthur Harcourt’s new cantata, ‘ The 
Return of Spring,” by Miss Catherine Penna, ‘The con- 
cluding performance on Friday morning will be that of 
Handel's ‘* Messiah.” 





LOSS OF THE PRINCESS ALICE. 





An allusion to this dreadful calamity is called for in 
these columns on account of several members of the 
musical profession being among the drowned. There 
was a small band of musicians attached to the vessel, 
nearly all of whom were lost. The organist of the 
Dockyard Church, Mr. Whomes, a good musician 
and a gentleman held in great respect by all who 
knew him, was also drowned : the crowds who attended 
his funeral on Sept. 13, when all the neighbouring 
choirs were present, testified to the profound regret 
for his loss. Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, of Manley 
Place, Kennington Park Road, were also unfortu- 
nately among the lost. Mr. Lambert, a partuer in 
the music-publishing firm of Simpson and Co., Argyll 
Street, and for several years past a leading member of 
the choir of St. Paul’s, Lorrimore Square, lost his life 
whilst trying to save that of his wife. He was known 
to be a first-class swimmer, having won several medals, 
but his skill seems to have availed him but little. A 
gentleman named Hoffman, who was with him, but 
was rescued, stated that the drowned man struggled 
manfully with his wife to gain the shore, but that, owing 
to the people in the water clutching at everything they 
could see, she was forced from his arms, and he him- 
self was subsequently pulled under by those who were 
struggling around him, Perhaps the saddest of such 
losses was that of a youth who gave promise of a 
brilliant professional future, Master Henry John 


Cockram, who was the Sterndale Bennett Scholar in 
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the Royal Academy of Music. Though he was but 
fifteen years of age, he had twice gained the great 
honour of election to the scholarship founded in memory 
of the late Principal Sir Sterndale Bennett. He 
was the pupil for composition and the pianoforte re- 
spectively of Dr. Steggall and Mr. Walter Maefarren, 
und of Mr. Ralph for the violin, end he will be as much 
remembered for what he had already accomplished as 
for the still higher promise which each of his teachers 
gathered from his work. Beyond his musical ability, 
lis amiable disposition had endeared him to all his 
fellow-students, and his name will long remain in 
affectionate remembrance. There is something appal- 
ling in the catastrophe by which so many lives were 
lost, but this holds only with the survivors: those who 
peiished could have but a short agony ere suffering 
would cease with life. We may trust that each and 
all found the dark and rapid river not a hard passage 
to the bright calm of eternal rest. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Arts of Writing, Reading, and Speaking. Letters to a 
Law-Student. By Epwarv W. Cox, Serjeant-at- 
lLaw, Recorder of Portsmouth. Third Edition. 
London: Horace Cox. 1878. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1868, 

it has consequently taken fifteen years to arrive at a 

third. A more useful work, or one more calculated to 

aliain the object for which it was written, it is almost 
impossible to imagine ; for were it read even cursorily 
it could hardly fail in arresting the attention, and in 
leading to some amelioration of the faults all but 
universally prevalent in our readers, writers, and 
speakers—whether professional or general. In the 
few lines of Preface the author states how intending to 
elucidate the Art of Speaking (Oratory), he found that 
reading and writing were so intimately connected with 
it that his book expanded into a treatise on the three 
subjects. The book contains directions by which 
any one—whole in mind and body—may attain pro- 
ficiency if not perfection in the Art of Speaking, if the 
requisite time and attention be devoted to its study ; 
and yet after it has been fifteen years before the world, 
und its ‘ hints” have been offered in its own and 
other channels specially to those whose business it is to 
speak, there seems to have been little improvement in 
the oratory either of the Bar, the Platform, or the 
Church, and even our best speakers are by no means 
free from the faults of which Serjeant Cox warns the 
tyro. Our politicians as a body have certainly not 
grown out of their deficiencies as thus sketched ;— 
‘Go to the House of Commons, where you would expect to find all 
the members, by virtue of their calling, more or less competent to 
construet a sentence intelligibly and utter it decently. Here are 
the picked men chosen by constituencies, as we should presume, 
iccause they could represent them ereditably. What miserable 
5, eu ers most of them are ; what nonsense they talk and how baAly 
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| they talk it. They want every grace, they exhibit every fault, of 


oratory. It is not merely that great orators are few, that 
mediocrity abounds—for thus it must be everywhere, so long as 
Providence is pleased to make greatness rare—they have not 
attained even to mediocrity ; mediocrity itself is the exception ; 
positive badness is the rule.” 


Neither has Pulpit oratory much changed from 
Serjeant Cox’s picture. We have certainly more 
variety in the sermonizing of the Establishment, for in 
the same church we may have a sermon drearily 
‘“intoned” in the morning, and a display of energetic 
hysterics in the evening; but generally both are bad 
specimens of a bad kind, and the reproach of want of 
study by the clergy of their special business still 
holds :— 


‘‘How few of all our preachers can lay claim to the title of 
Orator! How rare is a good reader! How abundant are the 
positively bad readers! What public men have such advantages 
as they in the greatness of their subjects, in their privilege to 
appeal to the loftiest as well as to the profoundest emotions of 
humanity, in the command they have of their audience who must 
hear, or seem to hear, to the end of the discourse! Yet how rarely 
do we find these advantages turned to account. How few can 
preach a good sermon, truly eloquent in composition and eloquently 
uttered ! How more infrequent are they who can read with 
propriety a chapter in the Bible so as to convey its meaning in the 
most impressive form to the ear and through the ear to the mind. 
It is plain that, as a body, the Clergy—and I include those of all 
denominations—do not make the arts of writing, speaking, and 
reading a portion of their course of study.” 


Nor has the Barrister of the present day—the Law 
Student for whom Serjeant Cox’s book was specially 
written—taken much advantage of his opportunity ; 
for the oratory of our Courts of Law is still often a 
very sorry display. But here another object is often 
aimed at; and the successful advocate finds more aid 
in apparently blundering hesitation than in Ciceronian 
eloquence towards gaining the sympathies of judge and 
jury. 

‘Spend a day in any of our courts; watch well the speakers ; 
take your pencil and set them down in your note-book under the 
divisions of good, tolerable, indifferent, bad. You wili be 
astonished to find how few fall into the first class, how many into 
the others. But you will thus make acquaintance with those only 
who bave obtained business, some by reason of their taiking 
powers, others in spite of inability to make a decent speech. 
These are only a fraction of the whole group of wigs before you. 
It may be assumed that nine-tenths of the men who do not open 
their lips are as incapable of opening them with effect as are their 
more fortunate brethren. ° ° ° ’ . We 
should deem it almost an act of insanity if a man were to 
make music or painting his profession without previous study of 
the art he proposes to practise, Nevertheless the Barrister and 
the Clergyman habitually commit this folly and make it their pre. 
fession to write, to read, and to speak, without having first learned 
how to do either.” 


We have shown the author’s object, and the class 
for whom the work was specially intended. But 
beyond this it is both entertaining and instructive to 
all. Nearly every page contains some hints which 
may be profitably taken by actors and singers, more 
especially by those who have recently entered either 
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profession. Take for instance the following on the 
necessity of an actor’s identifying himself with his 
part :— 


‘The faculty by which an actor is enabled to accomplish his 
task is that which gives to him the power of forgetting himself and 
becoming somebody else. Reflect for a moment what a man must 
do in order to play some part in a drama—Hamlet, for instance. 
He must become Hamlet for the time, and for that time he must 
cease to be himself. He must think and feel as Hamlet or he 
cannot look and move like Hamlet. He does not this by a process 
of argument. He does not read a scene in the play and then say 
to himself, ‘Here Hamlet is awe-stricken at the presence of the 
Ghost, and to look as if I were awe-stricken I must stand in this 
posture, and open my eyes thus wide, and make my voice quiver 
—so,—and speak in such a tone.’ All this would be impossible of 
acquirement as a matter of teaching, for the memory could never 
carry such a multitude of directions and recall them at the right 
moment. The actual process is more simple. The true actor 
reads the pluy; he ascertains what was the character of Hamlet ; 
he learns the language put into Hamlet’s mouth. When he 
represents it, he becomes Hamlet, feels and thinks as Hamlet; the 
words have entered into his mind and excited there the precise 
emotions Hamlet was imagined to feel by the genius that created 
him. He feels them, not by rule nor by an effort of his own, but 
instinctively. The mind being moved, the voice, the aspect, the 
action, express the mind’s emotions.” 


The fourteenth and sixteenth letters on the manage- 
ment of the voice and breath, contain many remarks 
by which the young singer may benefit—as the recom- 
mendations are practical, and their value has been 
tested. There are few persons who at some period of 
their lives are not called on to make a speech; and we 


all know how signal are the failures even on the most 


ordinary occasions. Our social oratory—the speech- 
making of the amateur—is quite as bad per se as that 
of the Bar, Pulpit, or Platform, and much worse by 
comparison. There is nothing like an after-dinner 
speech to make a man look, talk, and act foolishly. 
Easy as it appears to propose a toast or to return 
thanks, you need not “try it to be satisfied that it is 
very much more difficult than you have thought it to 
be. Sit at any table where toasts are given and 
responded to and then, seeing what a mess four out of 
five speakers make of it, you will begin to suspect that 
it is not quite so easy an accomplishment as you have 
supposed. Vacuity of thought and confusion of words 
are the prevalent characteristics. Some break down 
altogether; some stammer through a maze of discon- 
nected words ; some are fluent, but of fluent nonsense ; 
some cannot extricate themselves for a moment from 
the conventional commonplaces. But among them, 
perhaps, are two or three, rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
who say good things, perhaps even new things, in 
apt language and with a pleasant manner.” Most 
men fail from lack of power to talk when’ they 
have nothing to say. The art of doing this is to be 
cultivated of course, if the capacity exist: self-satisfac- 
tion and the lavish use of flattery—with a joke or two 
—no matter how bad—vwill often gain a man no end of 
applause. This indeed comes of course—either from 





approval of the speech or delight at its termination. | 


Such speech-making is always felt to be one of our 
conventional bores :— 


“There is not an individual in any party assembled for social 
purposes who does not look upon this conventional speech-making 
as an infliction he would gladly avoid, but which he must endure 
in exchange for the good things of the table and in obedience to 
custom. So each says privately to his neighbour, who echoes tle 
opinion. But when his own turn comes each plays the same part. 
The custom survives the anathemas and will probably linger for 
yet a long time to come.” 


The book is essentially practical; the advice is 
sound, and the reason for it is always to be gathered 
from the context. There is nothing empirical: author 
and reader are at one as to the wisdom of the course 
recoramended. Ample illustrations—made as perfect 
as type will admit—are given of familiar readings and 
speeches—of course including that most wonderful 
model for all mob-oratory which Shakespeare hus 
given to Mare Antony. While having a special value 
for a class, the general reader will find much to interest 
and instruct: and we would recommend its careful 
perusal to the thoughtful actor, and to the vocalist who 
aims at excellence in the highest walk of musical 
declamation. The clergyman has generally adopted 
his lines with his Orders, and improvement is all but 
hopeless afterwards: but much good might be done by 
such a text-book in theological colleges and training 
schools. It would tend to remove the reproach that 
those to whom are entrusted the highest interests of 
humanity, who are the most frequent speakers, and 
who have the greatest numbers to appeal to, are by far 
the worst orators we have. : 

The book is not absolutely free from typographical 
errors ; one—a superfluous h on line 28 of the 208th 
page indicating the ‘hear, hear’’ of approval rather 
than the organs through which the multitude are won. 





ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 


On September 17 the Royal National Histeddfod and 
Musical Festival, Choir of Arthur, and Gorsedd of 
Bards of the Isle of Britain, was opened at Birkenhead, 
in a pavilion specially erected to seat 5000 people, 
besides an orchestra for 840 singers. Mr. J. Osborne 
Morgan, Q.C., M.P., presided on the first day; Mr. 
David Maclver, M.P., on the second day; Sir Watkin 
W. Wynne, M.P., on the third day ; and Lord Aberdare 
on the closing day. The competitions were of the cus- 
tomary varied character. A large number of prizes 
were offered, including £50 and a medal to the conductor 
for a competition of Welsh Choirs of not less than (0 
voices, £100 for the best English essay on “ Tho 
Present State of the Welsh Nation;” and £150 and 
a gold medal to the conductor for an all-comer com- 
petition of choirs of between 100 and 150 voices. 

_The National Anthem having been sung, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan delivered an address, vindicating the Welsh 
people and Eisteddfodau from the criticisms of English 
writers. A number of competitions in singing and 
pianoforte playing followed, Professor Macfarren, Dr. 
Parry, of the University College of Wales, Mr. John 
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Thomas, and Mr. Brinley Richards being the adjudi- | being prefaced by a harp solo by Pencerdd Gwalia 


cators. Prizes were also awarded for literary compo- 
sitions. The competitions included as a ‘ special 
subject” a prize for the best English essay on ‘“ The 
present state of the Welsh nation, more especially in 


its industrial, literary, and social aspects, togetlier | 


with the best means of securing its progress in those 
respects.” Several essays were contributed; but no 
award was given, and the prize of £160 was offered for 
competition next year. In the evening a grand concert 
was given in the Pavilion, the leading artists being 
Mdmes. Edith Wynne and Patey, and Signor Foli. 
‘The absence of Mr. Sims Reeves gave rise to strong 
expressions of disapprobation, for the audience felt 
evidently that the great tenor’s illness was a slight to 
the Principality. In the absence of Mr. Reeves the 
audience overwhelmed the other artists with marks of 
favour. Signor Foli was greeted with enthusiasm, as 
also were Mdmes. Patey and Edith Wynne, and Mr. 
Brinley Richards. The new dramatic cantata, Y 
Tylwyth Teg (The Fairy Tribe), words by the late 
Mynddog, and music by Mr. D. KE. Evans, though 
somewhat long, was well received. After the concert 
there was a rush to the ladies’ cloak-room, which is 
some seven or eight feet above the ground. The flooring 
of this gave way, and precipitated some twenty ladies 
to the ground. A scene of intense excitement followed; 
but no serious harm was done. 

During the competitions on Wednesday, Dr. Macfarren 
took the opportunity of saying a few words on the 
beneficial results of Eisteddfodau. He admitted that 
he was a Cockney, but he assured them that, in spite 
of all the unpleasant notices in the papers, the people 
of London respected highly the national feeling which 
prompted these gatherings. Last year they did him 
the honour to associate him with Wales and the Welsh 
by giving him a position among their Bards, and he 
was proud of that honour. London had not failed to 
recognise the talent of the Welsh people, as a proof of 
which he instanced Miss Mary Davies (who won the 
gold medal of the Royal Academy), Miss Marian 
Williams, Miss Martha Harries, and Mr. James 
Sauvage (who was also a gold medallist). Eneland 
had a right to be proud of the musical talent of Wales. 
In the choral competition for £100, with a gold medal 
for the conductor, the Llanberis choir was adjudged 
best. At the evening concert the Mayor of Liverpool 
presided. 

Councillor John Hughes, of Liverpool, presided on 
Sept. 19, in the absence, from illness, of Sir Watkin 
W. Wynn. The Eisteddfod song was given by 
Apmadoc, a bard from the United States. The awards 
and competitions were then proceeded with. An inter- 
esting competition in Penillion singing took place, and 
after a close contest the first prize, of £2, was awarded 
by Apmadoe and Kos Mai to John Williams, only seven 
years of age, from Llanerchymedd, Anglesea. As the 
little fellow came forward to receive his prize he was 
loudly cheered, and, with his badge round his neck, 
was placed by the chairman on a seat in front of the 
platform. ‘The second prize was taken by Hugh Pugh, 
of Dolgelly. The Rev. John Jones, of Rotherhithe, 
delivered an address, partly in Welsh and partly in 
English, on the beauty of the Welsh language, and the 
importance of preserving it as the national tongue. 
After some solo singing contests the great ceremony 
of the day, the chairing of the Lard, was commenced, 





(Mr. John Thomas). The Rev. K. Roberts read the 
decision of the adjudicators, awarding the prize of 
25 guineas and a bardic chair to the Rev. R. Williams, 
of London, for the best ode to ‘* Providence.” Mr. 
Williams, who has been chief bard on four previous 
occasions, was then installed according to the ancient 
rites of the bards of the Isle of Britain, and declared 
the chaired bard of 1878 by the sound of trumpet, and 
the ceremony closed by the singing of the air, ‘I will 
extol thee,” from ** li,” by Mdme. Edith Wynne (Kos 
Cymru, Pencerddes). 

On the last day, Sept. 20, the chair was taken by Lord 
Aberdare, and after his lordship’s speech, the compe- 
titions were proceeded with. For the brass band contest 
four bands entered—the first prize of £25 was awarded 
to the band from Nelson, near Burnley; the second 
prize, a silver cornet, going to a band from Kidsgrove, 
Staffordshire. In a juvenile choral competition, for 
children under fifteen, a prize of ten guineas was 
awarded to the Parkfield Choir, Birkenhead. Some 
absurd attacks had been made on Mr. Brinley Richards 
in the Liverpool papers, which that gentleman easily 
and good-humouredly disposed of in a very few obser- 
vations. A performance of “Samson” in the evening, 
with Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Sig. Foli, 
and other well-known artists, brought the Eisteddfod 
to a successful close. 

The next Eisteddfod will be held at Conway, 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


On Sept. 4 Schubert’s Symphony in B flat was 
played excellently so far as regards the first move- 
ments, but the finale was hardly so perfect. The other 
instrumental pieces were the ‘ Fingal’s Cave,” 
overture of Mendelssohn, and the world-famed 
‘* Leonora” (No 3). of Beethoven, together with the 
Alleyro from Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, with M. 
Paul Viardot as the soloist. Both overtures were well 
rendered, and elicited warm plaudits from the audience ; 
the young French violinist also obtained considerable 
applause. This was the first appearance of Mr. 
Santley, who sang Rossini’s “E che fra,” from 
“* Robert Bruce ;’ Gounod’s * Maid of Athens,” 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Shepherd’s Song,” and Hatton’s “ ‘To 
Anthea.” Mr. Barton McGuckin and Miss Edith 
Abell were the other vocalists. 

On the English night, Sept. 6, Mr. Sullivan gave his 
own *‘ Dance of Nymphs and Reapers” (** Tempest”), and 
the song ‘‘(iuinevere.” The overture to Balfe’s “ Siege of 
Rochelle,” Mr. Henry Gadsby’s concert overture, ‘* The 
Witches’ Frolic” and a march for orchestra and military 
band by Mr. Hamilton Clarke, completed the list of 
orchestral works. Mr. Edward Lloyd, Miss Mary 
Davies, and Mdme. Patey were the vocalists, and Mr. 
Radcliff performed a flute solo on Scotch airs. In the 
second part, the overture to Mr. A. Cellier’s operetta, 
“* The Spectre Knight,’ was given for the first time here. 

On Sept. 9 Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6, the 
‘“‘ Pastorale,” was given. It was splendidly played, and 
the audience were delighted. On the 11th Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Schumann were represented 
in the first part, the artists being Miss Edith Abell, 
Mr. McGuckin, and Mdme. Montigny-Remaury. On 
the 13th this lady played Sterndale Bennett’s Pianoforte 
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Caprice, and on the following evening gave Mendels- 
sohn’s Capriccio in B minor for her farewell per- 
formance. 

On Sept. 16 the program included Beethoven's No. 7 
Symphony in A, and the overture to ‘ Fidelio.” Mr. 
Halle played Weber's Pianoforte Concerto on the same 
evening. On the 18th the program comprised Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Fidelio” overture, Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony, Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, No. 5, 
and Spohr’s overture to ‘ Jessonda.” Mr. Charles 
Hallé executed the so-called ‘“‘ Emperor” concerto in a 
manner at once refined, conscientious, and artistic ; 
the orchestral accompaniments were admirably played. 
The overture to ‘* Jessonda ” is a sample of a composition 
in which Spohr excelled, whether viewed as a dramatic 
conception or simply as an orchestral work. Mr. 
Sullivan will probably give us the same master’s 
overture to ‘‘ aust” before the season ends. The 
songs were Handel's ‘‘ Lascia ch’ io pianga,” by Miss 
Edith Abell; ‘Sound an alarm,” by Mr. Barton 
McGuckin; the ‘ Vedrai carino,” by Mdme. Rose 
Hersee; and Paer’s florid aria, ‘‘Agitato da smania 
funesta,” from ‘‘ I Fuorusciti,” by Mr. Santley; the 
last was encored, and Hatton’s ‘‘ To Anthea,” was the 
response. The selection from ‘“‘ H.M.S. Pinafore” gave 
place to one from Balfe’s ‘‘ Satanella.” 

On Sept. 23 Beethoven’s symphony, No. 8, was 
given, and a large crowd was attracted, who appeared 
greatly delighted and were occasionally enthusiastic. 
There was a capital program on Sept. 25, the 
classical night, when Miss Edith Abell sang ‘‘ Connais 
tu le pays,” (A. Thomas); the duet, ‘‘ Crudel perche,”’ 
with Mr. Santley; and ‘*Ou. voulez, vous aller,” 
(Gounod) ; Miss Clara Merivale gave ‘‘ My mother bids 
me bind my hair,” (Haydn); ‘‘ Alas, those chimes,” 
(Wallace). To Mr. McGuckin was allotted “ Stella 
vicino,” (Salvator Rosa); ‘Suol’ dar la vita’ lor,” 
(Buononcini); and “Let me like a soldier fall,” 
(Wallace); and to Mr. Santley, ‘“‘The Erl King,” 
Schubert), and “The Arethusa,” (Shield). Mr. 

harles Hallé played Beethoven’s Concerto in G major. 
The orchestral works were, Overture, ‘ Egmont ;” 
Symphony in G minor, (Mozart); Overture, ‘‘ Oberon,” 
(Weber); Overture, ‘La Siréne,”’ (Auber); March, 
“* Prophete,” (Meyerbeer), &c., &c. 

For the last concert on Sept. 30, the ‘ benefit” of 
Messrs. Gatti, Beethoven’s Choral Symphony (No. 9, 
is to be performed in its entirety, with full band, 
chorus, &c. Other attractions, vocal and instrumental) 
are announced on this occasion. The prices will be 
raised, the admission to the promenade being half-a- 
crown. 

On the Saturday following, Oct. 5, M. Riviére will 
commence a series of orchestral and choral concerts, 
the personnel and general arrangements of which 
promise to be exceedingly satisfactory, and worthy 
of that extensive support which can alone render such 
enterprises possible. The public ought to feel much 
indebted to the projectors of these Promenade Con- 
certs, as they afford an opportunity during what 
is supposed to be the ‘dull season,” of hearing the 
best music well performed, at the smallest expenditure 
of trouble and money. 








MENDELSsoHN’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise ” formed the anthem at the 
evening service of the Haryest Festival on Sunday, Sept. 22, at St. 
Andrew's, Tavistock Place. It was sung by a choir of eighty voices, 
accompanied by a full band. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


A second series of English opera performances was 
inaugurated on Sept. 7, when Donizetti's “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor”? was given, with Mdme. Rose Hersee as 
Lucia, Mr. George Perren as Hdyar, Mr. G. Harvey as 
Arthur, Mr. Marler as Raymond, and Mr. Ludwig as 
Henry Ashton. The minor parts were well filled, and 
the chorus and band were very efficient. Mr. Frederic 
Archer deserves great praise for the good general effect. 
On Sept. 14 * Faust” was given, with Mdme. Blanche 
Cole as Margherita, Mr. Turner as /'aust, and Mr. Lud- 
wig as Valentine. On the 28th Wallace’s ‘ Maritana” 
was played, with Mdme. Rose Hersve in the title-rdle. 





CONCERTS. 


A series of interesting string quartet concerts has 
been given by the London Conservatoire of Music at the 
Langham Hall. The instrumental performers are 
mostly young artists, and they have acquitted them- 
selves with great credit, in some instances exceptional 
skill and artistic feeling being displayed. The songs 
interspersed were generally of a popular cast, and well 
rendéred by Mdlle. Petrelli, Miss Roy, Signor M. Rocea, 
Mr. Templar, &c. The excellence of the entertainment 
bears witness to the skill and care of the conductor, Mr. 
Lansdowne Cottell. 

A concert under distinguished patronage took place 
on Sept. 28 at Exeter Hall in aid of the Princess 
Alice Fund. Mesdames Edith Wynne, Nouver, Anna 
Williams, Mary Davies, Antoinette Sterling, Helene 
Arnim, Annie Butterworth; Messrs. J. H. Pearson, 
Wilford Morgan, Federici, Maybrick, Signor de Lava, 
Herr Stepan; Mesdames Jenny Viard-Louis, and 
Bessie Waugh, and the Orpheus Glee Union gave their 
services. 








CHARADE. 


When sweet zephyrs move the leaflets 
With a low and gentle moan ; 

When the gushing brooks resounding 
Onward flow in joyous tone ; 

When the songsters ’midst the branches 
Sing with voices rich and clear, 

And the clustering bees untiring 
Haunt the honeysuckle near : 

Then—my first I hear ! 


When no sounds disturb the night-tide, 
Save yon chimes from village tower; 
When the moonbeams gild the chamber 
In the solemn midnight hour ; 
And the ghosts of buried memories 

Distant forms again reveal 
In the sharp pain of the present— 
In the wounds that will not heal : 
Then—my next I feel !! 


When by ocean’s countless sandshore 

Guileless souls in pairs are met, 
Dreaming there of feelings changeless, 

Fixed as stars above them set ; 
Silent listening to the billows 

Clear, musical, yet low ; 
Deeming thus their love as constant 

As the unfathomed depths below : 

Then—my whole I know !!! 
Socius E.onaatus. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
A. B.— Your remarks have been anticipated. 
Enquings.—We cannot undertake to correct the blunders in the work you 
name, Many ofthem are obviously mere printer's errors. 
Q —The grand-nephew of the great Methodist. 


J.O. A.—He was never permanently attached to either choir. We do not 
know when or where he died. 


The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


--—> 


*,” Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, OCTOBER, 1878. 
WANTED A GENIUS. 
The South: Kensington Music School has not yet 
succeeded in absorbing the chartered Academy in 
Tenterden Street, and its friends are at their wits’ end 
for something to show in redemption of their large 
promises when the big school was started. Their 
ornamental committees have not been of much service, 
and of the useful members of their staff they have made 
no use. But this is now to be altered, and the Society 
of Arts which years ago did so much for Music in 
inventing a Fork which for ever settled the question of 
Musical Pitch, is now about to test and guarantee the 
value of the so-called National Training School. For 
this purpose they furnish the school with One scholar, 
who was to be elected in the month of September, 
1878. 





The Society of Arts reckons its members by thou-. 








sands, and this is the process by which their numbers 
are brought to bear to find a scholar for the New 
Training School—who must be a Gentvs, and if possible 
a rippLerR to boot. In the first place each member is 
to rummage his circle of acquaintance who can read 
and write, who know their notes, and who can play a 
tune on (say) the banjo, or sing (say) Robin Adair or 
Nancy Lee. From these he is to select the most 
promising, and send him up with a musical certificate, 
a medical certificate, a birth certificate, a character 
certificate, and an entrance fee of five shillings. The 
five thousand nominees of the five thousand members, 
with their twenty thousand certificates and their 
£1250 in crowns, will then be ready for examination 
at the Training School; and the subjects in which the 
candidates will be examined are as follows :— 


a. Reading aloud and recitation with clearness of pronuncia- 
tion; writing legibly from dictation. 

b. Elementary knowledge of musical notation and knowledge of 
the principles of music. 

c. Performance on some instrument or singing (at sight also 
if possible) or composition. 


Before this examination, however, there is much 
work to be done, for every member of the Society of 
Arts before nominating a candidate will have to hold 
his preliminary examination to test the proficiency in 
the a, b, c quoted above of the rising musicians of his 
acquaintance; and he must carefully riddle thein 
through his sieve, to eliminate the blockheads, and to 
ensure that none but promising candidates are sub- 
mitted to the Society of Arts Examiner. 

We are left in the dark as to the process by which 
this gentleman will make his selection from the well- 
qualified crowd: certainly he will have an embarras de 
richesses, and his task would be far easier if he had five 
hundred scholarships to dispose of than one. 

According to Article 3 it appears that in the compe- 
tition the preference will be given ceteris paribus to a 
violinist. The School has our best English violinist on 
its staff—a genius—a virtuoso—and agentleman. Mr. 
Carrodus could easily give some particulars of his 
own honourable career which would afford useful 
guidance on the process of selection by which the 
Society of Arts are attempting to secure the raw 
material and to carry out the manufacture of their 
scholars. For the real object seems to be to discover 
a new Joachim, or Wilhelmj, or Norman Neruda; and 
the Examiner probably has his plans well laid, though 
they are judiciously kept secret. As the list of candi- 
dates would not be complete till Sept. 21, it is hardly 
probable that the examiner's task could be completed 
during the month, as announced, but we may suppose 
that some time or other it will be completed ; and then 
what will be the position of the lucky one of five 
thousand ? 

After all this fuss the fortunate candidate secures 
merely admission to the Training School ; his remaining 
there to enjoy its advantages will depend on the report 
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We 


of his progress: he acquires no fixity of tenure. 
may as well quote Article 9 entire :— 

ApMIssion TO THE ScHooL AFTER CompEritTion.—After a Can- 
didate has been successful in a competition, and has been named 
for a Scholarship, he or she will be admitted to the Training 
School upon the production of the above-mentioned necessary 
ecrtifcates of health, birth, and character; and his or her con- 
tinuance as a Student in the Training School will depend on the 
report of progress by the Examiners and the Director of Studies. 


The examiners—Sir Michael Costa, Sir Julius 
senediet, Sir George Elvey, Professor Ella, Mr. 
Charles Hallé, and Mr. John Hullah—are not likely to 
trouble much about the progress of the one scholar of 
the Society of Arts ; but who is the Director of Studies ? 
Is he identical with the ‘ Professional Administra- 
tion ’—personified in “‘ Arthur Sullivan, Esq., Mus. Doc. 
Cantab., Principal of School?” Whoever this officer 
may be, he seems to have power to annul all that has 
been done by the examinations and certificates, and 
the position of the scholar would consequently appear 
somewhat perilous. If however he can weather the 
Examiners and the Director of Studies, his status is 
defined by Article 10 :— 

10. The Scholarships confer the right of obtaining the best 
musical instruction in the School without payment of any kind, 
either for fees, or for instruments, music, and books, which are 


provided for use in the School. The School does not provide 
board or lodging. 


The Training School authorities seem to think that 
musical talent must be allied with either indisposition 
or inability to pay—genius with pauperism; and this 
article should be supplemented by the announcement 
that the receipt of parochial relief does not disqualify. 

We hope the one genius may be obtained. If there 
are any disappointed candidates who are not penniless 
and friendless, we would recommend them to go to Ten- 
terden Street, and pay for their musical training. 





“—T 


BELLS AND CHIMES. 





If there is any truth in the virtue ascribed in olden 
times to the ringing of bells, the evil spirits are likely 
to have a bad time of it in this country. There seems 
to be a bell mania raging which is likely to rival 
the celebrated craze for weathercocks at New York 
chronicled by Diedrich Knickerbocker. The fault of 
the vanes was, however, that they did not indicate the 
direction of the wind—a sin of omission merely ; while 
the bells may not only interfere with the pranks of the 
evil spirits above, but may seriously affect the comfort of 
the good people below. We have no objection to the 
presence of a clock and a peal of bells in the tower of 
every parish church ; nay, if the church be old and the 
bells good, we would love to hear their majestic music 
at fitting times and on worthy occasions. It is possible, 
however, to have too much of this, especially in large 
towns where churches are numerous and near, and 
services, and parish dinners, and practisings keep the 





“college youths” tolerably active. Still these bells 
are portion of our inherited constitution, and we are 
sufficiently conservative not to wish them altogether 
silenced. Of all peals, that of St. Mary Overies, whether 
heard from afar or near, is probably the most musical 
and the most impressive: and no one, we believe, could 
ever listen to those bells without pleasure. And London 
can boast of many other peals of distinctive character 
and beauty, which are equally pleasing to the untutored 
ear and to that of the critical campanologist. Most of 
these, too, are monuments of the homely but reverent 
devotion of our forefathers ; and many are monumental 
in a national and historical sense, as the peal of All- 
hallows Barking adjoining the ‘Tower, which testifies 
to this day of the danger of our Virgin Queen and her 
gratitude for deliverance. 

A frequent object of more than local interest is the 
old chime barrel, which commonly, like the old church- 
clock, bore the impress of the man who made it. A 
curious chime-barrel was destroyed by fire some dozen 
years ago in Croydon Church—its modern successor, 
if more correct and more handy, is far less interesting ; 
there is one in High Wycombe Church, the labour of 
love of a blacksmith of the town; and St. Alban’s 
Abbey —we are not yet reconciled to its new designa- 
tion—has—or had—a very characteristic set of chimes, 
which rather startled the writer and a friend just 
returned from Italy by its unexpected music. ‘lhe 
two had rambled to St. Alban’s, and were discuss- 
ing on the top of the Abbey tower the beauties 
of Italian and English scenery, when the clock struck 
twelve, and ‘‘Home, sweet home” was played by 
the bells. There are several old chimes attached to 
London churches,—a very bad set to St. Clement 
Danes, a good one to St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. All 
such, however, are interesting, chiefly because they are 
not common. As pure music we can say but little for 
bells of any kind; but one does not stop to reckon 
partials and overtones, and a perfect peal at St. Dun- 
stan’s, Fleet Street, will not rival the less correct 
melody of Harrow-on-the-Hill. Ll ormerly a fine peal 
of bells, or a curious chime-barrel, was a good ‘ find” 
for a traveller; but we are threatened with a state of 
things when a steeple not so fitted will be an exception. 
As we have no house without a piano, so shall we 
have no church without a clock, bells, and chimes, fur- 
nished perhaps on the “ new hire” or “ three years’ 
system,” and all resembling each other as much as two 
peas in a pod or the berry much alike Casar and Pom- 
pey. Like our old churches, the cyntents of their 
towers will be “levelled,” by additions or restorations 
or modifications, until all individuality is lost. 

The demand for bells has been extended if not 
created like that for other luxuries (?) by means of per- 
sistent advertisement. Iivery day we hear of some- 
thing new in the way of bells. The feeling extends all 
over the country, and the vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Everton, has got an American clergyman, Mr, Newland 
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Maynard, of St. Paul's, Brooklyn, to “lecture on 
English Cathedrals in the School-room of St. Cuthbert, 
with the object of providing the church with two bells!” 
* The Dean and Chapter of Llandaff have ordered a new 
peal of bells for their cathedral.” The Duke of West- 
minster must have an exceptional peal ; and his example 
will be followed by many noblemen and gentlemen who 
can accommodate a bell-tower on the estate. 

At St. Paul’s Cathedral the bells are all hung in the 
south-west campanile, and the ringers, we are told, 
have been practising steadily for some time, although 
no sound has disturbed the neighbourhood, with the 
object of getting their hands well in. But the clappers 
will soon be added, and a grand demonstration 1s to 
take place on All Saints’ Day, when all nervous folks 
who have or who apprehend head-aches will hold them- 
selves in readiness to flit. It is possible that these City 
bells will soon be silenced, as were the Royal Exchange 
Chimes ; but we rather expect a reign of bell-ringing ; 
that the example of the Metropolitan Cathedral will be 
followed ; that every church and every tower will have 
its peal ; and the Bishop of London’s Fund will endow 
no more churches, without the bells being made a sine 
qua non, ‘The Establishment example will speedily be 
followed by Dissenters—orthodox, unorthodox, and 
heterodox, and every conventicle will have a tail added 
in the shape of a tower for bells. Then perhaps London 
will be purified effectually by the exorcising of its evil 
spirits to other localities. But the City will then be 
almost depopulated, or have become a gigantic Asylum 
for Deaf Mutes. 





EISTEDDFODAU. 





The last Welsh gathering has proved a great suc- 
cess, especially from a Welsh point of view. By the 
English it has been looked upon with not unfavourable 
eyes ; and some amusement has been derived by watch- 
ing the great credit taken by natives of the Principality 
for very small achievements. Welsh ballads are the 
most beautiful of poetry, Welsh music hardly trans 
cended by that of the spheres. Innate genius and 
intellectual endowment are the peculiar property of the 
Welsh ; the germs of greatest eminence in Art, Science, 
and Literature exist in profusion among the Welsh. 
Is not this proved whenever opportunity is given? Is 
not Inigo Jones the greatest (Welsh) architect— Wilson 
the greatest (Welsh) landscape painter—Gibson the 
greatest (Welsh) sculptor? Where is there a greater 
poet than Mynnidog unless it be Morris? Where 
such a harpist as John Thomas if he be not ap- 
proached by Ap Tommas ? Who ever sang like the two 
Parry's : where is the pianist to excel Brinley Richards ? 
What do the Saxons know about Penillion singing ? 
Where are their Bards—their Ovates—and their 
Druids ?—what are their Gorsedds? Above all where 
are the English Eisteddfodaun? What influence 
have the Saxon Congresses, or Associations, or Festi- 





vals, compared with that of the Cambrian gathering ? 
Did any one ever hear of an English assembly for the 
discussion of Social Science emptying all the Kuglish 
prisons and filling them with Welshmen ? Why, then, 
are not the HKisteddfcdau honoured by the English «; 
they deserve—as they are honoured by Welsh popula- 
tions whether oppidan, agricultural, pastoral, or mii- 
ing ? 

There are perhaps several reasons for the wan: 
of appreciation, but we will only adduce two: 
Englishmen are not Welshmen, in the first place ; 
secondly, they do not understand Welsh. ‘The first is 
hardly to be got over; but the latter may be overcome 
by Welsh energy and ability. The Cambrians have 
already effected diversions on alien shores, and annexed 
by their Eisteddfodau foreign localities. Let them 
carry out their design: start a society de propayanda 
Lingua (we wish we could put this in Welsh); and set 
to missionary work all their Bards and Druids and 
Ovates, whose efforts should be concentrated on the 
one object—the teaching to the benighted English of 
the One beautiful language—the language of Eden and 
the Angels—the language of man at his best—the 
language of Art, Science, and Literature. Then will 
Wales be appreciated of Englan1, and the hope will be 
realised of that sweet singer (who must have been a 
Welshman) who foresaw a millennial existenee— 


“ Where Eisteddfodau ne'er break up, 
And Gorsedds have no end.” 


This result attained, the step from such a millenniam 
to an eternity of Cymric happiness may be as easily 
conceived as it is fervently to be desired. 





NOTES. 


M. Gounod tells the following anecdote of Cherubini. Under 
the Restoration and later Cherubini shared with Lesueur the con- 
‘trol of the royal chapel. On all grand occasions, either a Mass by 
Cherubini or an Oratorio by Lesueur, or gelections from both 
would be given. The beautiful style, the purity, and exquisite 
work of the former need not be asserted: these were specially 
appreciated by musicians, and in going through the score the 
band always gave Cherubini an ovation. But when Lesueur’s 
musie—majestic and severe, simple in detail, and without 
ornamentation—rang along the groined arches of Notre-Dame or 
Reims cathedral, the effect was unheard of, and far more 
imposing than that of Cherubini’s Masses. “Qué zé n’y 
comprehends rien,” said the latter to his colleague Lesueur; ‘a 
la répétizzionne z’ai touzours beaucoup de sussés, et A léglise, 
c’est toi qui emportes tout!”—-'I don’t understand it a bit: I 
always have plenty of success at rehearsal ; but in the church you 
carry off everything!” 





The Gloucester Cathedral lay-clerks struck for higher wages 
for their attendance at the Worcester Festival. They wanted a 
little more pay than the chorus-singers for their week’s services» 
and actually dared to ask £7 instead of the £5 offered by the 
committee of management. The reasonableness of their claim 
was admitted to the extent of £1 a-piece, which was declined, and 
so the Gloucester choir was represented by the young gentlemen 
only. The reason for the “‘rise’’ put forward by the lay-clerks 
was, that their orphans and widows would not get a share of the 
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profits. It is not creditable either to choirmen or committee that 
the festival should be deprived of its representative character for 
the sake of a few pounds. 


Mr. John Hullah is to read a paper on Musical Education at 
the Social Science Congress, at Cheltenham. The meeting will 
tuke place on Oct. 12 to Oct. 30. 


On the application of Mr. George Henderson, on behalf of the 
Poet Laureate, in the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, an interim order was recently made granting an interim 
injunction restraining the ‘‘ Christian Signal” Publishing Com- 
pany, (Limited,) from publishing an alleged early poem by Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson called ‘“* The Confessions of a Sensitive Mind,” 
in the *‘ Christian Signal,” a weekly penny paper, Mr. Tennyson 
never having given his consent to such publication. Subse- 
quently Mr. Townsend, on behalf of the Defendant Company, 
consented to the interim injunction being made perpetual. The 
editor had in inadvertence allowed an advertisement as to the 
poem to be published, but had on learning Mr. Tennyson’s wishes 
written to him expressing his regret that any annoyance had been 
caused him. Letters had passed between the several solicitors, 
in which it was stated that the proofs had been destroyed and the 
type broken up. ‘ihe poem had been found in a manuscript book 
of poems formerly belonging to a deceased friend of Mr. Tennyson. 


It 1s much the fashion now-a-days to personally identify a 
musical critic with his work instead of giving the credit and 
responsibility to the journal in which he writes, and thus we com- 
monly hear of what Davison or Lincoln or Bennett says, though 
folks are not always right in their conjecture. Some of our readers 
may like to speculate on the authorship of the following extract 
from the “* Atheneum,” referring to the late Worcester Festival : 
“The overwhelming, the stupendous sensation of the day was 
the immortal T’e Dewm of Handel, the qualities of which have been 
so admirably described by the late Dr. Gauntlett and the late Mr. 
Chorley. Enthusiastic as their eulogiums were, those writers 
lave not overpraised this wondrous work. Of the two Te Dewms 
Handel has left, the one for the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, per- 
formed in St. Paul’s Cathedral in presence of Queen Anne, the 
other in 1743, performed in the Chapel Royal before George the 
Second, the latter conception is the more eolossal—the more soul- 
stining. It stands alone in its pre-eminence among Te Deums ; 
Handel has done for a glorification what Mozart did for a death 
service ; in both those masterpieces the contrapuntal and scientific 
forms are used to the utmost extent ; in one the subject is sombre 
and solemn, in the other the themes are elevating and exciting. 
How can thankegiving further go than in the second Te Deum? 
Not even by the ‘* Messiah” are more emotional feelings excited 
than by the Te Deum. Heard within cathedral walls, in the 
presence, so to speak, of both the living and the dead, the nerves 
must be strong indeed which can be insensible to its influence. 
If the Utrecht Te Deum had the effect of killing Pureell’s Jubilate 
Deo in D, it cannot be a matter of surprise that the Dettingen 
setting completely overwhelmed last Tuesday the rather dry and 
tame composition of our British composer, of whom we are not 
the less proud.” We would venture to suggest that this piece of 


Handelian criticism is not by the gentleman to whom we owe our 
Royai Italian Opera. 


The ancient organ played upon for four years by the famed 
Sebastian Bach is being repaired at Arnstadt. 


Minor Canons are not always over-worked and poor. Occasion- 
ally a country Cathedral is blest with one who has private means 
of his own, whose dinners and old port cause much heart-burning 
to members of the Great Chapter. In our own St. Paul’s, the 
minor-canons were often rich men, and some enormously rich 
livings were the property of their College. They managed their 
own affairs, and did not get on well with the ogcupiers of the , 





upper stalls, and even now that old rules have been modified, 
the St. Paul’s clerics are not the happiest of families. At West- 
minster Abbey, the post of minor-canon was tormerly a very 
poor one, but it has improved of late years; and these singing 
priests are by no means condemned to poverty if the late Mr. 
Antrobus may be taken as aspecimen. According to the Illus- 
trated News “the will (dated March 26, 1877) with two codicils 
(dated Aug. 9, 1877, and June 22, 1878) of the Rev. John 
Antrobus, late of The Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, who died on 
July 26 last, was proved on the 19th ult. by the Rev. Edmund 
Antrobus, the brother, the sole executor, the personal estate being 
sworn under £60,000.” We doubt if Dean or Canon will ‘cut 
up ’”’ better. 


With reference to the Kensington Music School and the Royal 
Academy, the Athencum * takes leave to suggest to the respective 
committees a careful study of the rules and regulations just issued 
in Paris for the Conservatoire National de Musique ct de Décla- 
mation. The decree has been signed by the President of the 
French Republic on the report of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
of Worship, and of the Fine Arts. It is a code and a constitution 
at the same time, for a system of management and of study is 
clearly laid down. The decree is an exyansion of the former 
scheme, and it includes various improvemevits tending to promote 
the thorough training of the aspirants for the lyric and for the 
histrionic stage, and the preparation of professors'by examinations 
and competition, and by affording access to the valuable library 
and the Museum of Instruments. The stetus of the teachers is 
enhanced by increased remuneration for thcir services.” 


Mr. Mapleson’s Italian Opera company have met with un- 
exampled suceess in Ireland. The triump 1s achieved by Mdme. 
Gerster-Gardini at Dublin have been re} cated at Cork and at 
Belfast, and the Irish tour might have bee : indefinitely extended 
but for the fact of the American season co umencing on the 21st 
of October. The Irish appetite for Italian opera had hardly been 
whetted when the means of gratifying it vere necessarily with- 
drawn. 

It is now stated that the amount lost by Mdme. Nilsson by the 
failure of her agent in the United States will reach £40,000 instend 
of £10,000 as previously stated. While expressing our regret 
in common with all the friends and admirers of this accomplished 
artist, we may venture to hope that some portion at least of this 
large sum may ultimately be recovered. 


Mr. Chatterton in his future season at Drury Lane Theatre 
will include operas in English, under the direction of Mr. Carl 
Meyder, who has been musical director and conductor since the 
retirement of Mr. Levey. The opening opera will be an adaptation 
of the German setting of ‘‘ Katherine and Petruchio,” by the late 
Hermann Goetz. 


In the latest issue of the Journal of the Dramatic Reform 
Association the society gives a list of vice.presidents, which in- 
cludes such names as Mrs. Dallas-Glyn, Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Stir- 
ling, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Dr. Westland Marston, Mr. Madox 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Rossetti, Prof. Ruskin, Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Barry Sullivan, and others connected with art, dramatic or 
other, or with literature. After this, however, appears a com- 
mittee of which it may safely be said that its members are not 
widely known outside Manchester. The avowed objects of the 
Association include opening theatres and closing them at earlier 
hours, and discouraging the sale of intoxicating drinks in theatres 
and the production of objectionable plays. Its action is confined 
so far to the issue of a monthly circular and the forwarding to the 
Lord Chamberlain of remonstrances against certain pieces to 
which he has extended his protection. ‘This last measure the 
Lord Chamberlain has discreetly ignored, incurring thereby a 
certain measure of implied condemnation at the hands of the 
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Association. The Atheneum says that the proceedings of a society 
like this are likely to be about as fruitful in benetit as touching 
for the king's evil. 

The race of Gluck is extinct; the last survivor, an Austrian 
Officer, the Chevalier Ferdinand Gluck, has died at Aschach, a 
Village on the Danube. 

Mr. George Parkes Bidder, F.R.S., the eminent civil engineer, 
died on Sept. 20, at his residence, Ravensbury, Dartmouth, ufter 
a short illuess. Mr. Bidder, who was born about the year 18v0, 
was in early life known as tue * Calculating Boy,” and exhibited 
liis remarkable aptitude in calculating in several places. He 
afterwards gained the confidence of George Stephenson, aud 
assisted him in getting several railway bills passed through Purlia- 
ment. Mr. Bidder was one of the engineers of the Blackwall 
Railway, and was largely employed in the construction of osher 
lines. He was one of the chief promoters of the Electric Telegraph 
Company from its establishment, and was president of the Iusti- 
tution of Civil Engineers for 1860-61. 

It was stated that Church Music would lave occupied a place in 
the program of the Chureh Congress at Shefiield, aud tie Edin- 
burgh Professor, Sir Herbert Oakeley, was named as the author of 
a paper to be read there. There was little inducement held out 
for Sir Herbert to devote his time, and there will be no paper read, 
at any rate by Lim. Instead of this the Congress will countenance 
a choral service, and assist at the opening of the new organ. 





A new work by Mr. Samuel Smiles, the author of the ‘ Lives of 
the Engineers,” * Self-Help,” &c., &e., is in the press, and will be 
published by Mr. Murray this autumn. It is the ** Life of Kobert 
Dick, Baker of Thurso,” a Scotch geologist. 





Glinka’s opera, ** Life for the Czar,” is shortly to be produced in 
German at the Hanover Opernhaus, under the direction of Dr. 
Hans von Bilow. 


The Atheneum states that “the operas in English te be given 
at Drury Lane Theatre will be contined to the Saturday after- 
noons, The first performauce will tuke place on the 5th October ; 
but Mr. F. Chatterton is not the impresario; his musical director 
and conductor, Herr Karl Meyder, is the speculator. The German 
setting by the late Hermann Goetz of Shakespeure’s ‘ Taming of 
the Shrew’ has been adapted for the English stage, and will be the 
opening opera at Drury Lane. Mr. Chatterton, however, will produce 
M. Lecocg’s operetta, ‘ dnugela ; or, a Woman's Wit,’ as a lever de 
rideau this evening (September 28th) to the * Winter's Tale.” 





The Crystal Palace Saturday concerts recommence on Oct. 5. 
What is to be done and by whom will be found advertised im most 
of the daily and weekly papers. 





A petition praying that the National Gallery may not be closed 
during the month of October is being numerously signed. The 
alleged reason is the dusting of the pictures, as though a portion 
could not be cleaned at atime. It is too lute to effect any good 
this year, but surely the Government (as they have promised) will 
remedy this anomaly for 1879. The disappointment to visitors 
from the country is as cruel as it is needless. The British 
Museum is only closed for the first week in October. 





A series of four concerts will be given in London next spring by 
the band of the Vienna Philharmonic Society, conducted by Herr 
Richter, provided the requisite number of subscribers can be 
obtained. Mr. N. Vert is the agent, and St. Jumes’s Hall the 
locale contemplated. 


The most recent illustration of the Bell mania occurs in the 
notice of a meeting of the General Purposes Committee of the 
Manchester City Council on Sept 26. The comnittee were asked to 





sanction several alterations in the list of tunes to be played on the 
Town Hail bells. For the French piece, ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie,”’ the 
tune to a composition entitled ‘* Farewell, Manchester,” has been 
substituted ; and ‘‘ Drink to me only’’is to take the place of ** The 
Roast Beef of Old England.” ‘allis’s Evening Hymn is selected 
instead of ‘The Pilgrims,” from ‘“* Hymns Ancient and Modern ;’ and 
** Rousseau’s Dream,” has been adopted in preference to ‘* Rock of 
Ages.” ‘In happy moments” is to make way for the more lively 
strains of ‘“* Here’s a health.” &c. ‘*The Merry Peasant” will Le 
replaced by ** Oft in the stilly night ;” and instead of the German 
Watchman’s Chant the festive tune “ To all you ladies”’ has been 
selected. Several members of the Council expressed their disap- 
proval of the alterations, which, however, were adopted by a 
majority of nineteen to sixteen. Whoever was the author of this 
“yinging the changes,” he seems to possess some humour, judg- 
ing from the relation between the tunes discarded and their 
substitutes. 





During the Long Vacation the fine organ in the Temple Church, 
which had suffered considerable damage in the early spring by the 
severity of the then prevailing storms of rain, has been undergoing 
reconstruction, enlargement, and thorough renovation at the hands 
of Messrs. Forster and Andrews, of Hull. These improvements 
are fast progressing towards a state of completion. The instru- 
meut has received an accession of new sound-boards, numerous local 
wind reservoirs, three sets of pneumatics, and an entirely new 
fourth manual or solo organ; while the old and valuable original 
pipes have been most carefully repaired and restored, aud their 
mellow and sweet tone strictly maintained. The several systems 
of mechanism throughout the organ have also been entirely re- 
newed. The organist, Mr. E. J. Hopkins, has written a new service 
consisting of a ‘* Te Deum ” and ‘*‘ Benedictus ” for the occasion 
of the reopening of the organ on the first Sunday in Term, 
November 3. 





It is said that Mr. Carl Rosa intends to bring out Wagner's 
“ Rienzi”—the English translation by Mr. Jackson—during his 
spring season at Her Mujesty’s Theatre. 





In Mr. Hullah’s Report on Inspection of Training Colleges for 
the year 1877, to which we shall refer hereafter, he notices the 
difficulty of arranging for the joint practising of males and females, 
even although the Schools are adjoining. The consequence of 
this is that the one class hear nothing but their own squeaking, 
the others are eonfined to their raucous grunting; whereas by the 
blending of the two extremes something like euphony might be 
secured, and the repertoire of each School indefinitely extended. 
Puritan Seotland is far before our own country in this mutter, 
and both at Edinburgh and Glasgow the pupils of colleges for 
males and colleges for females receive a portion of their instruc- 
tion together, to the great advantage of both. Westminster will 
have nothing of this, and the existence of each sex is ignored to 
the other, as well as the difference of an octave in the pitch of 
their voices. This can hardly be necessary for the sake of 
Morals, and the effect on Music is anything but desirable. We 
trust, however, that the counsel of the Inspector—always amiable, 
and now we are sorry to add venerable—will be followed, and 
that four-part singing in our Training Colleges will soon be an 
accomplished fact. 





Tue Princess Avice Funp.—A dramatic entertainment was 
given on Sept. 26 in the Garrison Theatre at Woolwich, by the non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Rifle Brigade, in support 
of the Mansion House Fund. Weekly collections are made in the 
Royal Arsenal for the same object, and one department—tho 
Laboratory—has already contributed £100. A single battery of 
Artillery has subscribed £97, and a poem written in aid of the 
fund by Mr. Charles Jolly, of Plumstead, has realised a sale at 
one penny each of more than 10,000 copies. Mr. Holland has 
devoted Sept. 30, the last day of his season at the North Wool- 
wich Gardens, to an entertainment in aid of the Princess Alice 
Fund, when the Surrey Theatre company are to appear. 
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A PLEA FOR THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The following letter has been addressed to a con- 
temporary: it leaves little to be said as to the advisa- 
bility of the “union” so much advocated by certain 
parties :— 


Sir,—On my return from a holiday trip on the 
Coutinent, my attention is drawn to the admirable 
leading article in your impression of the 6th inst., 
which treats of musical culture in England, and on the 
meeting on this subject that was lately held under the 
presidency of the Prince of Wales. As the theme was 
not “for an age,” but may be “for all time,” I am 
perhaps not now too late in adding a few remarks to 
those in which you have very ably placed this theme 
before public attention. You speak, as do the promoters 
of the scheme promulgated at Marlborough House, 
of a projected “* Royal and National College of Musie,” 
overlooking, as they do, the permanence of an 
institution which is incorporated by the charter of 
George LV., and which is stated, in that easily accessible 
document, to be, and for ever to continue to be, for the 
cultivation of the art of music in all classes of the 
community, and to bear and to retain the title of Royal 
Academy of Music for ever. If any one doubts the 
stability of a king’s word, or the durability of chartered 
duties and rights, let him be reminded of the sovereign 
confirmation of the principle and the wording of this 
charter. When, in 1868, the then committee of 
management requested the Crown to cancel the deed, 
her most gracious Majesty declared that the same 
could never be annulled, abrogated, or superseded, 
save by an express Act of Parliament. You speak of 
‘another attempt to bring about the union of the Ten- 
terden Street school with that at Kensington Gore.” 
Though my financial rights in the Academy are 
small, they have given me opportunity of occasional 
inquiry into what the establishment has done, and I can 
thus assure you, as a point of history, that no attempt 
to the end named has ever yet been made. Before the 
idea of the National Training School was conceived, and 
before the erection of the new concert room in the Royal 
Academy of Music was designed, the liberal offer of 
local accommodation in the corridors of the Royal 
Albert Hall was made to the long-standing institution, 
but without warrant for a week’s tenure, and with the 
condition that the entire cost of appropriating the 
spare space to any use whatever must be defrayed by 
tle Academy. Besides its uncertain period of occu- 
pation, and its total structural unfitness, the proffered 
site had this strong ground of ineligibility for acade- 
mical purposes, namely, that it was solely approachable 
through the lobbies and passages by which visitors 
pass to and from performances in the hall; so that 
the discipline of the students would have been im- 
paired, and their attention to work constantly dis- 
tracted by the company they would have encountered 
in the very fact of going to school. Perhaps finan- 
cialists may opine, architects agree, moralists consent, 
and common sense itself ratify the verdict, that the 
committee of management were faithful to the trust 
reposed in them by the unalienable charter when they 
declined the doubtful advantage just described. It was 
subsequently to this that the training school was first 
proposed, at a meeting (also summoned by the Heir 
Apparent, and held in his residence), which was possibly 
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unique in giving occasion for the avowal by the highly 
distinguished speakers that they knew nothing of the 
subject under consideration. I was credibly informed 
at the time that the Academy committee requested the 
noble president of their institution to express to the 
promoters of the then new scheme their warmest 
wishes for its success ; and they verified this expression 
by permitting the acceptance of the office of prin- 
cipal of the training school by one of the Academy 
professors, and giving like leave to other members 
of their staff to take engagements at Kensington. In 
spite of these undeniable facts, the statement has many 
a time appeared in print that the Academy was 
‘antagonistic ” to the training school, whereas 
obviously all the antagonism was on the other side. 
It is one thing to help the needy, but another thing 
to take him sas one’s bedfellow; and though the 
Academy may exercise an honourable privilege in en- 
couraging any effort to advance the art of which for 
fifty-six years it has had the care, its powers should 
not be hampered, nor its proceedings fettered, by its 
union with any other school. The training school 
has confessedly failed, and the confession consists in 
the endeavour of its promoters to bank up its ruin by 
another new scheme. Surely the unquestioned good 
motive of these gentlemen must be something other 
than the advance of music, for there can be no doubt 
that this great national object would better have been 
furthered in the very first instance, as in the present, 
by any other means than by opposing an institution 
which had surmounted the greatest difficulties. Your 
article delicately hints at the cause of the training 
school’s failure; but if the promoters of the scheme 
were susceptible of hinting, they would have taken 
the hint from their own conscience. I hope, then, 
you will allow me to speak in stronger and yet I[ 
hope sufficiently courteous terms than you have em- 
ployed, and to state what is believed to be the reason 
of the non-suceess of those who witnessed the operation 
of precisely the same principle in the long established 
institution. The training school is, as the Academy 
was, under non-professional management. Whether by 
good or bad fortune the world believes that musicians 
understand music, have its interest at heart, and know 
better than any others can how to advance its welfare. 
Truly, the Academy was founded, as was the training 
school, by non-professional exertion ; but non-profes- 
sional exertion is a pillar of sand which crambles 
under the edifice it pretends to sustain. The non- 
professional committee of the Academy brought their 
charge to the point of resigning the charter, and but 
for the denial of Queen Victoria of their power to do 
so, they, the non-professional members of the Academy 
government, would have annihilated the school com- 
mitted to their care, and frustrated hopes for the bean- 
tifal art of musie that could not have been revived 
during the same generation. Grateful for the sup- 
port of three successive Sovereigns, and many other 
members of the Royal family, to the school winch has 
produced musicians of eminence in every branch of the 
art, I anxiously hope that the Royal personages whose 
names are associated with the last proposed scheme will 
not stultify the valued acts of their predecessors by 
aiding in an opposition that can do less harm to the 
long-established Academy than it is likely to do to the 
interests of music, which harm may be the creating 
enmity between the professional and the non-profes- 
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sional lovers of the art. The importance of the 
Academy to the world at large may be proved by the 
enumeration of the pupils it has trained and the 
naming of those who have been and are prominent in 
public, nay, Kuropean, esteem. I will take means to do 
this if you are kind enough to make room for these 
observations. Meanwhile I enclose my name and 
address, which may certify that all I state is upon 
sound authority.—I am, &e., 

A Svusscriser to tHe Royat Acapemy or Must. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
OBJECTIVE {ND SUBJECTIVE TEACHING. 


(To tak Jprtor or THE OrcHESTRA. | 

Sir—In Mr. Ste d's letter quoted in the last number 
of the ** Orchestra,’ he says that his career ‘ might have 
been more ‘successful’ had it been a little less per- 
sistently opposed to the fallacies of the day—Anglice, 
lad I been less ‘self asserting’ (will people never 
understand the difference between the proclamation of 
the objective realities and the assertion of merely sub- 
jective notions ?)” 

This is admirably put. The difference between those 
who assert an ‘“‘ It” and those who. assert an ‘“‘I” has 
not until lately been recognised in the musical pro- 
fession; and some time will yet be passed before this 
difference is discerned by the public. But there are a 
number of men like Mr. Steed, whose minds rebel 
against the degrading position of being puppets, to be 
ignorantly mimicked by paying partisans, and who, 
therefore, shake off the shackles of the intolerable 
tyranny that a subjective school of necessity enforces. 
A study of metaphysics will alone enable us to draw a 
clear line between the two schools of tuition. For 
instance, the Monthly Musical Record, in kindly review- 
ing my lecture on this matter, said :— 

“In the short but pithy preface to this pamphlet Mr. Lunn sets 
forth his design, which he declares to be ‘ to induce musicians 
to apply the many progressive observations by our leaders in 
modern science.’ He further states that ‘ Music-teaching seems 
to be the only art that has not a corresponding science; and 
musical expression almost the only thing in which effect has not 
been traced to a definite cause.’ Without going further over the 
preface at present, it must be admitted that while there must be 
a scientific basis for teaching music, there must also be a certain 
latitude allowed for. special cases, for the simple reason that those 
who practise music as a profession know by experience that hard 
and fast rules can only be applied to a certain extent in certain 
eases ; that a definite canon which will exactly fit the capacities of 
one pupil cannot be used to measure another; and that although 
the master may have # guiding principle of general application, he 
must, if he desires to be successful with his pupils, make that 
principle an elastic one. In the acquisition of the elements of 
music a more scientific system than that ordinarily employed 
would seem to be wanting, and this feeling encourages the inven- 
tors of ‘short cuts’ to proceed with their plans; and although 
sometimes they succeed in producing the effect sought, it is not 
upon any scientific ground, nor do they in every case contribute 
anything to our general stock of knowledge, 

‘* However desirable it may be to form a series of set rules for the 
acquirement of musical expression, it is feared that the teacher 
must be prepared to modify them in every case, for musical 











expression depends upon the individuality of the performer, as 
much as the individuality of the performer is fixed by the expression 
of his face. It belongs to him: he is known by it; and although 
the contour of his features may call to mind a resemblance 
to some one else, it is rarely so cast in the like mould that two 
men can for long be mistaken for one another. 

‘« Therefore, for all Mr. Lunn’s able pleading, the conclusion is 
that vocal expression must be more or less empirical, in the true 
meaning of the word, namely, that it should be the result of ex- 
perience, with a little scientific knowledge. All music and all 
branches of music must be so imparted, even by the best teachers, 
What is wanted really is that which Mr. Lunn alludes to but makes 
no strong argument for, namely, a system of teaching based upon 
scientific principles, a system which it was hoped could have been 
inaugurated by the National Training School for Music, an insti- 
tution about which we heard so much before it was started, and of 
which, now that it is in existence, we await the results with the 
deepest anxiety.” 

Now granting latitude allowed, from whence does 
this latitude proceed? Is this latitude the personal 
preferences of the teacher (subjective), or the peculiarities 
of the pupil (objective)? My contention is that a man 
is only a teacher so far as he teaches hard and fast 
unalterable rules; such as a schoolmaster teaching 
“you are” for ‘‘ you was,” irrespective of his scholars. 
The ‘ individuality ” is the personal prerogative of the 
pupil, and this is only good so far as consciously or 
unconsciously it is subservient to some automatic. 
acoustical law. The above review seems a plea for the 
right to exercise subjective states. I never deny this 
right. Iclaim it for myself, and accord it toothers. But 
I go to show that while exercising it, we are not teaching ; 
the scientific part is the master’s part, and he is 
entitled to receive payment so far, and only so far, as 
he can convey proved cognitions to another: the 
empiricism is the pupil's. A teacher proper has only 
to do with ‘‘ external consequences,” as the Medical 
Examiner very ably put it the other day :— 

** As long as the human machine works smoothly and without 
effort, it is all but unconscious of its own existence; but as soon 
as it begins to creak and groan under its task, it is apt to. become 
over-conscious of its work, and to spend its energy in mental 
introspection. Henee follow two.results. In the first place, the 
invalid becomes more yersed in the mechanism of mental pro-. 
cesses than in their external consequences. He differs from 
healthy men in paying regard rather to the state of feeling pro- 
duced by sensation, than to the outward expression of that 
state of feeling. In the second place, it follows from, his enforced 
inactivity that the invalid’s stock of inductions is chiefly founded 
on his subjective experiences, and not, as is the case with other 
men, on the observation of the acts of others.” 


I, with Mr. Steed, claim the right of being other than 
a mawkish sentimentalist; and England, if she like, 
can found a manly, an unselfish, ‘ unself-asserting,” 
and, as far asit goes, a perfect school, by simply calling 
in the aid of her recognised scientific authorities. The 
small still voice of God, by those who listen, can be 
heard in the onward steady tramp of a compacted 
phalanx of men; and although, through us who dare 
to proclaim it, the reflected lightning flash of their 
intellect may generate a feeling of uneasiness in the 
placid minds of our professional colleagues, we, who 
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sec, have yet, in spite of ridicule or abuse, dutifully to 
proclaim an undeviating Objective School. 
Cuaries Lunn. 





CONCERNING CONDUCTORS, ETC. 
(To tHe Epiror or tae OrcnestRra.]} 

Sir,—The writer of a letter signed Ida, which 
appeared in your last number, seems to be no little 
confused about musical conductors. They may be 
divided into two classes: those who express themselves 
through the medium of the orchestra, and those who, 
by merely giving the tempo of the piece, suffer the 
orchestra to express itself; and it is the latter of 
these elasses to which Dr, Sullivan belongs. He well 
knows that he has under him a picked orchestra; and 
he is content to suffer it to express itself. Of the 
former of these classes I saw a good specimen at the 
opera house of San Carlo, at Naples, where a young 
man conducted in a calm and unimpassioned manner ; 
but nevertheless every mark of expression emanated 
from his baton, and I was surprised at the intelligent 
way in which the Neapolitan orchestra took even his 
slightest hints. 

Solo players may also be somewhat similarly classed ; 
namely, those who, like Mr. Charles Halle, solely 
endeavour to express the composer with the utmost 
exactness ; and those, like Mdme. Montigny-Remaury, 
who in expressing the composer also assert their own 
individuality. With regard to the Promenade Concerts 
{should like to draw attention to an inconvenience 
which can be easily rectified. Why should incon- 
sistencies exist between the program as published in 
the Daily Telegraph and as actually performed at the 
Promenade Concerts? Take, for example, that of 
September 11; the Daily Telegraph says the orchestra 
will perform the overture ‘ Kuryanthe” (Weber), and 
that Monsieur Paul Viardot will perform the allegro 
from Beethoven's Concerto. The program sold at the 
opera house has the overture ‘‘ Anacreon,” in lieu of the 
“* Huryanthe ;” not a very disappointing change ; but it 
is by no means so when the Allegro from Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto is replaced by an ‘‘ Introduction and 
Rondo Espagnol,” by Saint-Saens. I shall take ita 
compliment if you deem this little effusion worthy of 
your columns.—I am, &c., 

Sep. 11, 1878. 
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SIXTY YEARS SINCE LOGIER'S SYSTEM. 


(To tue Eprror or tHe OrcHestRa.] 


Sin,—in your No. Oct., 1877, you kindly inserted 
my explanation to G. B., and from the wide circulation 
of your excellent paper, I have since then been 
repeatedly asked to account for the decadence of 
Logier’s Academies in the various places I named, viz., 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Chester, Edinburgh, 
to which I now add, Preston, Cork, Dublin, and Cape 











of Good Hope. In 1817, teachers from each place 
were receiving instruction from Logier in Dublin, how 
to commence and conduct their academies in accordance 
with his principles of teaching musie from its earliest 
stage to the young. At the termination of my apprentice- 
ship, in 1825, I became a partner with my former 
master (Mr. A. Ward), and at that period we had a 
very large establishment, having in the class-room 
eight pianos for concert playing, and also two 
detached teaching rooms for giving private lessons 
from tie class assembled. Myself and an articled 
pupil performed this duty, until the decease of my 
partner, in 1838, caused a change of residence necessary 
from the lease expiring. It will he evident that ten 
pianos being used for the class-room and private 
teaching, that a serious outlay was required, and large 
premises, necessarily involving heavy rental. Yet, our 
success in income was at all times very great, having 
four classes each day. The energy and active exertions 
required in the class-room can be readily conceived ; 
and after a period of forty years’ active service it 
naturally becomes a duty on my part to retire into 
private teaching. From my own personal knowledge of 
the teachers in the various places enumerated, I am 
justified in saying that my own case was also theirs to 
a great extent—not owing to any failure in “ Logier’s 
System’ (which at the present moment I think 
unequalled), but owing to the causes I have named.— 
Yours, &c., R. Anprews. 
Manchester. 





UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 

The entertainment so called whichis now being given 
at the Aquarium Theatre and at the Princess's, is one 
of the great successes of the day. It has little claim to 
be called a drama, and it is one of the poorest and 
flimsiest pieces conceivable. The plot lacks continuity, 
and would be incomprehensible to one unacquainted 
with the original story. A mere suecession of separate 
scenes and incidents, the drama is little more than a 
species of spoken comments on what might almost be 
considered @ panorama. With no disturbance of the 
enjoyment of the spectator or his faith in what is set 
before him, the scenes might be presented in almost any 
order whatever. So little attempt is made to observe 
the ordinary rules of dramatie construction, that a new 
eharacter is introduced at the moment of the dénouement 
for no purpose, apparently, except to be a spectator of 
the concluding action. This purpose he fulfils admira- 
bly. When his companion is being murdered by the 
host they have come to visit, when the host himself is 
murdered by his wife, and when the uplifted knife of 
her victim hangs above the lady who has anticipated his 
purpose and seized time by the forelock, the new comer 
remains quite impassive. In the disorder of an apart- 
ment that has witnessed a series of death-struggles, the 
visitor asks affably after the person in search of whoa 
he has come! The actors do little more for the pieve 
than has been done by the dramatist, nor do they fur- 
nish much that he has left unsupplied. On the open- 
ing night at the Princess's Theatre the exponents of the 
principal parts struggled arduously with their réles and 
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made nothing of them. Mr. Charles Warner was com- 
pletely wasted as (ieorge Harris, who has nothing to do 
but utter declamatory sentences and fire off pistols. 
Miss Dolores Drummond, an actress of much promise, 
could make but little of the character of Klza; and 
Mr. Harry Jackson gave a conventional representation 
of the pugnacious Quaker, Phineas Fletcher. Mr. 
Charles H. Morton did not prevent the character of 
Uncle Tom from being inexpressibly wearisome, as, 
indeed, in representation must always be the case. 
Miss Fanny Denham presented a type of Yankee girl 
which has never been received with favour on this side 
the Atlantic, and is not likely to be popularised by its 
new experience. Mr. J. H. Rowe displayed rough force 
in the more repulsive aspects of Simon Legree, and was 
only extravagant in the wholly extravagant business of 
the coneluding act. Mrs. W. A. Rouse as Chloe ex- 
hibited a bit of genuine American life, and Miss Marie 
Bates as Topsy fairly carried away the audience. None 
of these performances are, however, adequate to explain 
the success of the representation, the cause of which 
must, of course, be sought for elsewhere. It is found, 
as has been said, in the accessories of the piece, and 
especially in the musical accompaniments. For the 
first time, so far as we know, the kind of life that was 
formerly to be seen on the plantations of the Southern 
States of America is shown in something like its true 
colours. A similar experiment was tried by Mr. 
Loucicault with the ‘ Octoroon,” but the arrangements 
were less complete, and the picture presented was 
proportionately less accurate. It is, of course, difficult 
for those who have never seen a real plantation to judge 
of the fidelity of the picture. If, however, the whole 
was not exact, it was at least stirring and conceivable, 
and the negro dances and songs had an appearance of 
truthfulness which, so far as England is concerned, is 
as good as truth. Such singing and dancing have 
seldom been set before the British public. Our old 
friends the Jubilee Singers are amongst the greatest at- 
tractions. ‘Their hymns are remarkably impressive and 
stirring, and almost every hymn is enthusiastically 
cheered and redemanded. Very strange and striking are 
the performances ofthe worthies known as the Four Coons, 
nnd the singing of the “ Louisiana Troubadour Quartette” 
is neither less peculiar nor less attractive. Kach separate 
performance accordingly stirs the audience to the utmost. 
Thus, though the scenery, in spite of its cataracts of real 
water, its steamboat race, and other sensation arrange- 
ments, is of no special merit; though the plot, as has 
been said, is incoherent and the acting feeble, the piece 
is nevertheless a complete success, and may be expected 
to retain its popularity at least until Christmas. 





A Centenanian.—The remains of Mr. George Morgan, of 
Streatham, were recently interred at Norwood Cemetery. The 
deceased gentleman, if he had survived for five weeks longer, would 
have attained his 108th year. He was born at Bristol on Sept. 
19, 1770. His parents, who were Welsh, lived to an extreme old 
age, his father having, it is stated, attained bis ninety-eighth 
year. Tho deceased enjoyed excellent health until within the last 
five months, his mental faculties not forsaking him to the last. 
His youngest and only surviving son is seventy-eight, and the 
grandchildren and great grand-children known to be living 
number 115. Mr. Morgan was apprenticed in Bristol, and 
afterwards came to London, where he started in business as 
coachbuilder in 1795, the books of the firm in Long Acre, which 
he founded, attesting that fact. He was known as the patentee 
of several improvements in carriages. George IV. and the Duke 
of Kent were amongst his earliest patrons. The sceptics as to 
cenlenarians cau now easily obtain a solution of their doubts. 








DRAMA. 

The Court Theatre opened on Sept. 10, under the 
management of W. H. Stephens, with the old melo. 
drama of ‘‘ Marie, the Pearl of Savoy,” which has the same 
plot as “* Linda di Chamouni.” Marie, the heroine was 
played by Miss Agnes Leonard, who exhibited some 
capacity, which with care and experience may give her 
a good position. Miss Maria Harris was Chouchor, 
Savoyard girl, with an insatiable appetite, and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray the Marchioness de Sivry. Other paris 
were played by Mr. W. H. Stephens, Mr. Irish, aud 
Mr. R. Catheart. 

A morning entertainment was given at the Gaiety on 
Sept. 14, in aid of the Hospital for Sick Children. The 
entire staff of the theatre gave their services gratuit- 
ously, and a supplementary contribution was made by 
the members of the company ; the proceeds of a touch. 
ing little story by Mr. Hollingshead, entitled “‘ Nobody's 
Child,” circulated within the theatre, went also to the 
charity. Mr. Byron's burlesque of the “ Bohemian 
Girl” was revived, with Miss EK. Farren as Thaddeus, 
Mr. E. Terry as Devilshoof, Mr. EK. W. Royce as Count 
Smif, Miss Kate Vaughan as Arline, and Miss Amalia 
as the Gipsy Queen, ‘* Stage Struck,” an old farce by 
William Dimond, was the opening piece. It was inter- 
preted by Mr. Elton as Tom Tape, its tailor hero, and 
Miss Kate Lawler, as Sally Scraggs, and was received 
with shouts of laughter and applause. A performance 
of a version of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies " by two young ladies 
known as the Dampier Children was unsatisfactory. 
The children are clever, but the piece is not likely to 
please an audience. 

The Duke's Theatre, after undergoing many changes 
of name, constitution, and dynasty, has now, under the 
direction of Messrs. Clarence Holt and Charles Wilmot, 
been opened as a“ people’s theatre.” The entire edifice, 
with the exception of the dress circle, has been devoted 
to that portion of the public which has an appetite for 
strong and high-seasoned dramatic fare. The picture 
is nightly presented at the Duke’s Theatre of the 1160 
pittites applauding like one; while the inmates of 
the gallery are equally enthusiastic. A melodrama, 
founded on the romance of M. Victor Hugo, ‘ Les 
Miserables,” is the great attraction. In the verse of 
“The Barricade,” as Mr. Holt has called his play, 
Victor Liugo’s poetry and politics have both departed. 
The plot embraces the story of Jean Voljeun the thief, 
whom the contemplation of goodness converts into a 
deserving member of society. To those who do not 
know the novel, the plot must be incomprehensible ; 
but the various characters in the draina assemble in 
the last act at the back of a barricade, which is subse- 
quently stormed by the troops of Government. Why 
they are all there, why they fight, and who is victorious, 
is by no meaus clear. Some strong and startling 
situations are obtained, and we have a drama whici 
stimulates the audience ; and thus ‘* The Barricade,” as 
a popular entertainment, may claim to occupy a 
respectable position, The acting is as highly-coloured 
as the piece, and the performances of Mr. Clarence 
Holt of Jean Voljean, by Miss May Holt of Epouine, 
Mr. Glenney of Jhenardier, and Mr. Jones Finch of 
Javert, the indomitable police-officer, were of the most 
approved transpontine style. The representation was 
a great and conspicuous success. 

A inorning performance was given at Astley’s Theatre 
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on Sept. 14, in aid of the Mansion House Thames 
Collision Fund. Miss Blackwood delivered an original 
a idress, written for the occasion; and in addition to 
the performance of ‘* Mazeppa,” there was a represen- 
tution of scenes from ‘ Richard IIT.,” in which the 
Grattan children appeared, and the band of the Duke 
of York’s School performed selections of music. 

The Globe Theatre reopened with M. Planquette’s 
opera comique, ‘* Les Cloches de Corneville,” which Mr. 
Henderson has deemed it expedient to remove from the 
little house in King William Street. The manager in 
redecorating the theatre has made it one of the hand- 
somest and most tastefully-appointed in London. Few 
comic operas of foreign origin have appeared of late 
years upon our stage which are more truly worth com- 
mendation than ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville ;’ where we 
find tuneful, bright music, allied to a story which is 
both interesting and easy of comprehension; also—a 
rare feature in operatic /ibretti—lending itself to the 
display of powerful character acting. It is now excel- 
leutly played, chorus and band working ably, and 
exhibiting signs of thorough training. Mr. Shiel Barry 
as the miser Gaspard shows an intensity scarcely known 
since the days of Robson, and renders his share of the 
music effectively ; Mr. F. Mervin acts with elan as Henri. 
Mr. Hill, as the Baillie, is funny, and Mr, Ashford 
does his best to be amusing. Miss Emma Chambers, 
as Serpolette, acts with spirit and humour; and Miss 
Cora Stuart, as Germaine, sings her music well. The 
new scenery is capitally painted, and the dresses and 
appointments are excellent. ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville’ in all probability will have a long run. The 


opera is preceded by a drama, by Mr. Joseph Mackay, 
euled Mayfair and Ragfair,” the chief characters im- 


personated by Mr. J. Fernandez, Mr. J. G. Graham, 


Miss Emma Chambers, and Miss Fanny Enson. 

A new drama by Mr. Byron, entitled “ Conscience 
Money,” was produced at the Haymarket on Sept. 10. 
The heroine of ‘ Conscience Money” is Helen Calverly, 
who has many attractive qualities, together with the 
conventional mother of comic fiction, to be converted 
anon into the conventional mother-in-law. Helen has 
three lovers, visitors at the house of Sir Archibald 
Crane, an old baronet with whom Helen and her 
mother are staying. Frederick Damer, the first of 
these, is an honourable and wealthy gentleman, owner 
of the Netherfield Hall, and a most desirable husband 
for Miss Calverly. Sydney Sefton, the second lover, is 
a good-looking scoundrel ; and Willie Tapery has only 
expectations of a pecuniary nature, and has little 
worldly wisdom; albeit he is amusing and good- 
natured. To Damer, however, the prize falls; but not 
before a startling event has occurred. His elder brother, 
supposed dead, suddenly appears, explains that he 
cannot claim his own because he lies under suspicion 
of murder, and asks for a small allowance to keep him 
from want, So ends the first act. Both Damer and 
his wife are estimable in themselves and deeply in love 
with each other. Damer, seems to be shrewd, and has 
a dear friend, Dick Simpson, always at hand with 
advice and assistance. Still, the new-married pair fall 
out, the crafty and vicious Sefton being their evil genius, 
who contrives to lead Damer by the nose, putting him 
on the direction of fraudulent companies, inducing him 
to gamble at clubs, and causing him to neglect his 
young wife. But Sefton cannot long conceal his 
villany, and when he is found to be concocting a plot 





to persuade Helen (whom he still loves, and on whom 
he has designs) that her husband is false, Damer 
orders him out of the house. Before leaving, however, 
he causes a sensation. Damer has told his old 
friend, Dick Simpson, about the return of the heir, and 
Sefton has overheard the confession, which, in an effec- 
tive scene, he makes known to all assembled, denouncing 
Damer, with a certain show of reason, as an impecunious 
impostor. In the next act Damer and his wife are 
found in cheap lodgings, as the chief people in Mr. 
Byron's plays so very frequently are found. He is 
more virtuous as a poor husband than he was as a 
wealthy lover, and both are perfectly happy, until Sefton 
again appears with a tale of a warrant having been 
issued for Damer's arrest for some lapse in connection 
with a mining company. Damer is induced to go 
abroad at once, without explanation or excuse to his 
wife, who is in the next room ; and when Helen enters, 
Sefton proposes to start off with her after her husband ; 
but this plan Simpson frustrates by expressing his 
intention of going also, and at this critical juncture 
the elder Damer turns up, who denounces Sefton as the 
real author of the murderous deed under suspicion of 
which the legitimate heir to Netherfield has so long 
suffered. This is hardly a well-contrived or sympathetic 
comedy; but Mr. Byron's ready witticisms put the 
audience in good temper. The repartee is not devoid 
of rudeness, as when Sefton remarks to Simpson, “I 
congratulate you upon your ability in the art of lying.” 
To which Simpson courteously replies, ‘‘ From such a 
master of the art the compliment is doubly grateful.” 
Some of the dialogue, however, is particularly happy, 
and often Mr. Byron's effective way of dropping out a 
quiet observation (in the character of Simpson, which 
he performs) gives it peculiar point. ‘‘ Looks as if 
he had gone in for total abstinence—and come out 
again,” is his summary of the elder Damer's forlorn 
appearance, and the manner gives effect to the remark. 
Unfortunately Mr. Byron has given himself small 
chance of displaying the skill as an actor which made 
his representation of Titzaltamont in ‘* The Prompter's 
Bow” so especially striking, but what he has to do he 
does admirably. Mr. Kelly invests Damer’s character 
with all possible reality ; in the first act his acting was 
excellent, the proposal to Helen being particularly 
natural and manly. Sefton is a consistent personage, 
and Mr. Terris played very skilfully. Mr. Howe played 
Joseph Wilson alias Damer; My. David Fisher, jun., 
Tapery; and Mr. Pateman was Sir Archibald Crane. 
Miss Pateman suffers gracefully the neglect with which 
her husband treats her, and is bright and pleasant in 
the lighter scenes ; and Miss Thorne does justice to the 
part of the mother-in-law. ‘ Conscience Money” was 
well received, 

On Sept. 21 two yew pieces were brought out at the 
Folly Theatre ; the first, a new comedy, “* The Idol,” by 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, adapted from one of MM, 
Meilhac and Halévy’s plays. To make the piece 
presentable on the English stage, however, the adaptor 
has altered the plot, and lessened the interest in the 
process. A certain Captain Breeze seeks the hand of 
a young widow, Mrs. Cressid Erle, whose husband bad 
been a scamp, though his wife cherishes his meimory, 
and his bust is the chief ornament of ber drawing-room. 
in the course of his declaration Breeze destroys the 
memento of the departed husband, on whose proceedings 
much light had been thrown by a jeweller’s account for 
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many brilliant gems which had never decked his 
trusting wife. Finily passion triumphs over marble, 
the bust is packed off with a portrait of the scapegrace 
husband at the age of six, to obtain which had been 
the widow's fondest aspiration. The delicacy and 
grace with which Miss Eastlake plays Cressid K[rle 
deserves recognition, but the play is unworthy of her 
refined art. Miss Inez D’Aquilar acted brightly as a 
maid, and other young ladies filled unimportant parts. 
Mr. Grahame played with ease and humour as Breeze ; 
Mr. Bishop and Mr Paulton gave capital sketches of a 
senile nobleman, Lord Stalagma, and a_ jeweller, 
‘* Messrs. Chisel and Facet ;” and Mr, George Giddens 
played a butler well. The small part of Placid allotted 
to Mr. Lionel Brough affords him little chance of 
exhibiting his powers. 

The burlesque ‘ Stars and Garters” is adapted by 
Messrs. Reece and }’arnie from a French extravaganza. 
Mr. Lionel Brough represents King Jingo XLX., who is 
anxious to gratify lis subjects by a splendid /éte, and 
thinks an execution would be an effective incident. 
Mr. Alfred Bishop is a crafty ambassador from the 
** King next door,” a diplomatist who never explains 
what he wants, or says what he means; his ‘“ make- 
up” after the Premier was hailed with laughter and 
applause. Mr. Paulton, as Zadkiel, the King’s astro- 
loger, held out hopes that he might have a good part 
aud play it comically; and Miss Thompson, as Lazuli, 
an Italian image boy, gave indications of amusement to 
come. But the promise was not realized, and ‘“ Stars 
and Garters” will require some modification if it is to 
retain its place in the bills. But first-night verdicts 
are not always endorsed by the general public, and 
* Stars and Garters’ may perhaps have a run lasting 
as long as * The Idol.” 

The “ Two Orphins” has been brought out at the 
Olympic Theatre, and the revival on Sept. 28 did not 
suffer by comparision with the first performance. Of 
the original characters there are still to be found Mr. 
Henry Neville, as the patient and tender-hearted cripple 
Pierre; Mrs. Huntiey as the hypocritical tigress La 
I’rochard, the mother of Pierre and of the brutal ruffian 
Jacques (Mr. W. Rignold), whose final punishment at 
the hands of his outraged brother forms such a welcome 
and effective event in the drama. Mr. Neville’s per- 
formance is singularly affecting, and he has been 
fortunate in securing for the part of Louise so gifted an 
artist as Miss Marion Terry. Her sympathetic acting 
as the blind girl who falls into the cruel hands of the 
hag La Frochard is irresistibly touching. Miss Ernstone 
resumes the part of Louise’s sister, Henriette; and 
Mr. Vollaire is also forthcoming as the Doctor. Of the 
new comers Mr. Macklin shows a manly earnestness in 
the part of the Chevalier de Vaudry; and Mr. Frank 
Archer displays abilily as the Count de Liniére, Minister 
of Polive. Miss Williams makes her first appearance 
in London as Mari«une, and is likely to prove a useful 
addition ; and Miss Helen Barry is a stately Countess. 
The secuery adds much to the popularity of the drama, 
and the revival appears likely to attract for some time, 





= ~ = 


Messrs. E. Moxon and Co. intend to bring out M. Gustave 
Doré’s illustrations tc the “ Idylls of the King” in a single 
volume. They have obtained permission from Mr. Tennyson to 
print the passages from his poems that are illustrated in the 
plates. Messrs. Swift ind Co., who produced the original Doré 
edition of the Jdylls, arc the printers. 








NEW MUSIC. 





(Cnarrett & Co.] 
** Good-night, and Dream of me.” Duet for Soprano and Baritone, 
Composed by Frepenic Cray. 

An exceedingly melodious and graceful duet, the words simple 
and well suited to the music. Each voice has a short solo pas- 
sage. We would have rather seen the male voice part written in 
the bass clef. 


“4 Year Ago.” Song. Words by C. A. Connins. 
Freperic Cuay. 


Music by 


This song belongs to the dismal catagory which seems to be 
preferred by our drawing-room vocalists. It is a kind of depre- 
catory wail from a disappointed bride. The air is delicate and 
impassioned, and its phrases lend themselves well to the senti- 
ment; it is nicely accompanied. The key is E flat, 3-4 time; the 
compass D to G, eleven notes. 


Albumblitter (Album Leaves). 
Ianaz Briity. (Op. 33.) 
These seven sketches are intended, the composer informs us, 
‘fiir die gugend,” for the young. They are named as follows; 
The Complaint, Spring Song, Poor Savoyard Boy, In the Village, 
Minuet (2), Good Wishes. They are full of character, and, of 
course, perfectly genuine pianoforte music. Each piece can be 
readily got up by a moderately advanced student, and being easily 
committed to memory, it will prove serviceable as an occasional 
piece of two or three minutes: a skilled performer will find no 
difficulty in using these sketches as hints, and expanding them 
sufficiently for his own powers or the taste of his hearers. 


Composed for the Pianoforte, by 


National Gems. Composed for the Pianoforte by Sipney Met- 


VILLE. 
No. 3. Highclere. 
No.5. Chatsworth. 


We recently spoke in high terms of the first two numbers of thia 
series. Those now before us are quite up to the previous standard, 
whether as regards the music, or the attractive delineations on the 
title-page of the celebrated localities after which each “gem” is 
named. 





[R, Cocks & Co.] 

The Love Birds. Polka. 

A striking polka, with as much novelty as is possible. The 

title-page will recommend it, for it is a very successful specimen 

of that peculiar branch of the graphic art affected by music 
publishers. 


By Craupe DaveNrorr. 


Assault of Arms. March. Composed for the Pianoforte by Craupe 
DavENPORT. 
A well-written and melodious march, not at all difficult and 
exceedingly effective. Young students will find it easy to get up, 
and easy to remember, 


“ Tom, the Sailor.” Song, Written by Caartes Swain, The 
Music composed by Ciro Prinsuti. 

Unlike the run of ‘ Songs of Sailors ” which have lately teemed 
from the musical press, this is a touching little ballad, the simple 
and homely narrative appealing to every one, and the music 
identifying itself not only with the words of this song, but with 
the spirit of some of our best sea-songs of a century ago, Tom 
has all the characteristics of a humble sailor hero: he takes care 
of his mother while she lives ; he goes to sea, and does his duty to 
his country ; and when incapable of farther service returns to dio 
in his native village. Mr. Swain has done his work well, and 
Signor Pinsuti’s music is irreproachable. He has chosen the key 
of C, and 2-4 time, and the sentiment is carefully studied through- 
out. The last verse is in the minor. The voice extends from G 
to E, a range of thirteen notes. 
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(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 


“7 mean to be a Sailor.” Song. Words by Frepertck Enocna. 
The Music composed by Crro Prinsvtt. 


“What Jack will say.” Song. Words by Freperick Enocn. 
Musie by Crro Pinsvtt. 

To “ Nancy Lee,” and the Turko-Russian war—an odd alliance 
—we are indebted for an epidemic of nautical songs so severe that 
we may expect it will not last very long. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that either Mr. Enoch or Signor Pinsuti will devote much 
thought or care to such songs as the above; for their name has 
not been made in this way, and neither gentlemen can care to 
write down to unworthy subjects, or commonplace audiences. 
There is merit in the technique of both songs, and their pretty 
melodies will please of themselves; while an ab libitum repeat 
in chorus will also gain suffrages from a not too fastidious 
audience. But noblesse oblige, and such work may well be left to 
inferior hands. 


** My Love's a little Fishermaid,” Song, Words written by 
Epwarp Oxenrorp. Music composed by Bertuotp Tours. 


A simple idea is worked out with taste and skill, the music being 
piquant, and a short change of key and time unusually happy. 
The key is G, common time, compass B to F, twelve notes. 


* The Gerster” (La Farfalla). Waltz Song. Composed expressly 
for and dedicated to Mdme. Etelka Gerster. Words by 
Sianor Morrini, Music composed by Jonn CHESHIRE. 


A capital display piece for a first-rate artist, while it can but 
prove interesting in humbler hands, if there be the requisite voice 
and verve. There is no reason why it should not rival the Bacio. 


“Tong Years Ago.” Song. Words by Epwarp OxeEnrorp. 
Music by Josrern L. Rorcren. 
Aspontaneous and natural air, suiting the words admirably, and 
not to be forgotten after once hearing. The key is G, 3-4 time, 
compass D to E. Mr. Roeckel has, we think, here made a hit. 


* Golden Sunbeams.” Song. Words by Lewis Novra. Music 
eomposed by Henry Smarr. 

Clouds and Sunshine alternate in this song, the key (E) alter- 
nately minor and major. It has much merit, and displays the 
ready resource of the composer and his expectation of adequate 
skill in the singer. Common time, compass eleven notes, B to E. 


‘The Brook-side.” Ballad. Words by Lorp Hoventon. Set 
to Music by Henry Lesutie. 

We should have liked this song better had we not known the 
setting of the same verses by Professor Macfarren. Mr. Leslie’s is 
the simpler setting of the two, and displays his usual taste and care, 
The key is F, common time, the compass E to A, eleven notes. 


‘The Tar’s Dream.” Sea Song, Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. 
Set to Music by Henry Lesuie. 

A sailor’s dream and its happy realization, with a capital rolling 
melody, and the inevitable “Yo ho!” The verse respects the 
unities, and crowds a good deal into a short time. Key E flat, 
common time, compass B to E. 


I wooed her in the Spring-time.” Song, Words by Rita. Music 
by Rotanp Rocers. 

There are both prettiness and originality in this song, the repe- 
tition of certain lines having a quaint and touching effect. Young 
ladies will alter some of Mr. Rogers’ counterpoint when they play 
the accompaniment, Key F, common time, compass E to B, 
twelve notes. 


(Neumeyer & Co.]} 
Berlin Congress. Polka. Par Leon Marrnav. 

A lively polka in the usual style; an extra recommendation 
arises from the excellent portraits on the title-page of the 
celebrities of the Congress ufter which Mr. Marteau has named 
his trifle. 





“May Flowers.” Idyll for the Pianoforte. Composed by Cannt 
ZoELLER. 
A graceful and expressive melody in 2-4 time, opening in B 
minor, and treated with feeling; it is repeated in the major mode 
for a conclusion. 


[Picorr & Co.] 
‘* Louise.” Morceau de Salon. Composed by Cuanues J. Camp- 
LING. 


Passing Thoughts. Little Sketches for the Pianoforte. Composed 
by Cuaxxes J. Campiine, 
The above little pieces are tuneful, showy, and short, and by 
no means difficult. They appear to be written for young players, 
but are not unworthy the attention of the proficient. 


[Srantey Lucas, Weber & Co.]} 
Three Movements by Mozanr. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
F, Benpew. 
No, 1. Andante. 2. Menuet. 3. Adagio. 

A mine of wealth exists in the instrumental chamber music of 
the great composers, which, although worked to a certain extent, 
is still anything but familiar to the mere pianist. And yet nothing 
can be more calculated to improve the taste or the execution than 
the attempt to render the beautiful phrasing and lovely melodies 
which are interwoven in the many compositions for strings which 
exist by Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, In the 
three pieces arranged by Mr. Bendel the work is done carefully 
and well, and occasional hints are given to the student where 
desirable: the copy is not, however, disfigured by unnecessary 
finger-marks, In all cases, we think, the piece should be named 
whence the extract is taken: it seems hardly right that three 
such movements as the above should only be recognized by the 
general publie as Op. 14 of F, Bendel, 

Lyrische kleine Sticke, fur das Pianoforte, Componirt von 
Eby. Grire. 

Half-a-dozen little airs in various styles occupy the six pages 
of this collection. They are full of character, and excellently 
arranged. To a competent pianist any one of them will afford 
ample means for interesting extemporisation to any extent. 


Concerto for the Pianoforte, with Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Composed and dedicated to Dr, Hans von Biilow, by Joacuim 
Rare. Op. 185. 

Many of our readers are more or less acquainted with this 
masterly and poetical work, which is, we think, destined to become 
popular in this country, so far as such a work can become s0; the 
opportunities of hearing a first-rate pianist in combination with 
an eflicient orchestra being even now so few; and when they occur 
the player’s choice being restricted to standard pieces they 
may have played a hundred times or more. It would require 
a lengthened notice to do justice to the imagination and 
workmanship embodied in the three movements—the fiery 
opening Allegro in C minor, with its strong contrasts and 
changes of time and key; the lovely Andante in A flat, 6-4 time, 
alternately so bright and so soothing; the Finale reasserting, as it 
were, what bas gone before with increased {celing and additional 
power. We would rather insist on the advantuge to the student of 
analysing carefully while he endeavours to realise the intention of 
the composer, who may be taken as representing all that can be 
done or expected from the pianoforte of the present day and its 
most * highly-developed” players, 

Dornréschen, Morceau de Salon, pourle Piano, Par I. Benner, 

This is hardly a piece for the tyro, and it will require sume care 
and study even from a good pianist. A firm and flexible toucii is 
essential, combined with ready command cf the keyboard: the 
effect will entirely depends on the appreciation of the performer 
and his power of exciting the sympathy of an audience with his 
own rendering 
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Our Belfast Corresp mdent writes:—For some time past there 
was really no news worth sending from Belfast. There is every 
reason to fear that there will be just a little too much musie in 
Belfast this season, and that some people will discover this to 
their cost. Already the advertisements of concerts are following 
each other in wonderful profusion. On Tuesday, October 8th, the 
Philharmonic Society will give “ Elijah,” for Thursday, October 
17, Messrs. Cramer, Wood and Co., of Dublin, announce a con- 
cert, at which the artists will be Mdme. Adelina Patti, Signor 
Nicolini, Signor Vergara, Signor Papini (solo violin), and Signor 
Tito Mattei (solo pianist and accompanist); and on October 23, 
24, and 25, the Belfast Musical Festival takes place. At it 
“Elijah” is to be prodaced, with Mr. Santley as the Prophet, and 
Mr. Charles Halle’s orcuestra is to be in attendance. There will 
also be at the Festival a performance of the ** Stabat Maier,” a 
iniscellaneous concert, &c. A number of musical entertainments 
of a less noteworthy character are at present close at hand, and 
both the Philharmonic Society (conducted by Sir Robert Stewart) 
and the Choral Association (under the direction of Mr. Walter 
Newport—by whom the approaching Musical Festival has been 
organized) are preparing for their winter’s work, while the mem- 
bers of the Belfast Choir, (the conductor of which is Mr. Fred 
Smythe, Mus. Bac. T.C.D.) are equally energetic. There has been 
no opera in Belfast this autumn, and none up to. the present 
announced. Last night Mr. J. L, Toole opened for five nights in 
the Theatre Royal. He had a very large audience, and was 
warinly received. 

A new organ by Gray and Davison was recently opened in St. 
Peter's Church, Rochdule. 

St. Ann’s Church, Lancaster, has lately had a new organ erected, 
and its opening was signalized by choral services in the morning 
and evening of Sept.5. After each service a selection of music 
was performed: in the morning by Mr. F. Dean, organist of the 
parish church, Lancaster; in the evening by Mr. Willing, of the 
Foundling Hospital, Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &e. The 
latter gentleman played Handel’s Occasional Overture, a charming 
motivo by Mozart; the Adagio from Mendelssohn's Scotch Sym- 
phony; the Duet from Haydn’s * Creation,” and Handel’s * For 
unto us.” Mr. Dean's pieces in the morning were a Grand 


March by Henry Smart; an Adagio by Beethoven, and Handel’s 
** Hallelujah.” 


There will be a spec:al festival service in York Minster on the 
29th of next month ia aid of the South Transept Restoration 
Fund. 


The Cambridge Theatre was recently sold by auction. The 
bidding commenced at £700, and eventually increased to £1875, 
at which price a Mr. Thoday, builder, was the purhaser. The 
theatre was opened in 1815, and it is said that the present season 
will be the last. 


Mr. Bernard, the proprietor of the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, 
lias announced his intention of building a new theatre in that 
city. Mr. Bernard has only been a few years in Glasgow, but his 
carecr as a manager there has been unusually successful, and 
now he finds the resources of the Gaiety much too small for bis 
enterprise. 


The Dean and Chapter of Llandaff have ordered a peal of bells 
for the cathedral. 


The last of the special concerts given by Mr. Julian Adams for 
the season took place in the new concert hall at the Pavilion, 
Buxton, on Sept. 19. The concert proved an overflowing success, 
to the great delight of the accomplished director's friends and 
vdimirers. Julian Adurus excelled himself in some of his arrange- 
ments, and the result was as satisfactory to the audience, as it 
was flattering to the concert-giver. The vocalists engaged were 
Miss José Sherrington, Siguom\Mfonari Rocca, and Signor Urio, 
with Signor Romili as foreign a®ompanist. The concert opened 
with the overture to * Fidelio :” following which came the duo, 
* Quando di Sange,” Signori Urio and Monari Rocea; solo piano- 
forte, ** Bohemian Airs,” Mr. Julian Adams; song, “ Air des 
Bijoux” (*' Faust”), Miss José Sherrington ; aria, “‘ La Mia Ban- 
diera,”’ Signor Monari Rocea; aria, “ Rendi’l sereno al eiglio,” 
Sicnor Urio; song, 








concerto, piano and orchestra (in C minor), Mr. Julian Adams ; 
valse, *‘ L’Invitation,” (Weber); duet, “Crudel Perche,” Miss 
José Sherrington and Signor Rocea; song, ** Believe me,” Signor 
Urio; ballad, ‘“‘La Gelosia,” Signor Monari Rocca; song, 
“Spinning,” Miss José Sherrington; duet, “ Parigi, O cara.” 
Miss José Sherrington and Signor Urio; Preghiera, ** Dal Tuo 
Stellato,” Miss José Sherrington and Signori Urio and Monari 
Rocca; march, ‘‘ Constantine,” tha band. ‘The various pieces 
were received with marked favour, and encores were frequent. 
Mr. A. B. Allan assisted Signor Romili as accompanist. 


Previous to the close of a suecessful fortnight’s engagemert 
Mr. Henry Irving took his benefit on Sept. 20, at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, with a composite program, the first items of 
which were the first act of ‘* Richard IIT.,” and, by desire, the 
recitation ‘The Dream of Eugene Aram,” in both ot which Mr. 
Irving appeared to give satisfaction to a large audience, judging 
from the applause which he received. During the evening, Mr. 
Irving thanked the public for the liberal support which had been 
given to him during the last fortnight. When he opened tle 
Lyceum Theatre in London he trusted that his Liverpool friends 
might even come there and patronise him, and he could promise 
them that the Louse would be always open for them, and if they 
dropped him a note they could always assure places even with a 
rush during at least one night of the season. He asked his 
patrons to believe that he would anticipate. coming again to Liver- 
pool with great pleasure, and trusted he would meet with, the same 
kind approbation which he had invariably received. The con. 
cluding item on the program was Mr. Albery’s farcical comedy 
‘* Jingle,” in five tableaux, arranged from “ The Pickwick Papers,” 
in which Mr. Irving played the hero with marvellous adaptability 
and gusto, 


Mr. Lemare is arranging a series of organ recitals, by eminent 
organists, to take place in the Angell Town Institution, Brixton, 
from seven to nine o’clock every Saturday evening, from October 
to Christmas, upon the new organ, built expressly for this hall 
by Mr. Hunter of Kennington. Each recital will be interspersed 
by vocat rousic. 


Two grand concerts have been given in Keeds Town Hall, in 
aid of the medical charities of the town, on Sept. 20 and 21, 
under the patronage of the mayor and corporation of Leeds. Tho 
principal vocalists were Miss Rose Hersee, Mdme. Euriquez, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Signor Federici; and a band and chorus of 
three hundred performers. Mr. J. K, Pyne, organist of the 
Cathedral and Town Hall, Manchester, presided at the organ. 


The Brixton Choral Society (conductor, Mr. W. Lemare) will 
give four concerts during the coming season, when the following 
works will be performed: Haydn’s First Mass (with orchestral 
accompaniment); J. F. Barnett’s cantata ‘ Paradise and the 
Peri; Signor Randegger's cantata, “ F’ridolin;”? and Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabeus ” (with orchestral accompaniment). 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





The program of lectures and entertainments at the Royal Poly- 
technic has been varied by the introduction of a lecture on Pekin 
and the Chinese and a new version of the story of ‘‘ Cindere]la,” 
both of which were given for the first time on Sept. 14, and, met 
with the full approval of a crowded audience. The lecture on 
China is delivered by Mr, J. L. King, who compresses within the 
hour occupied by the narrative a great deal of entertaining infor- 
mation, and with the aid of some original pictures and panorama 
of the Yangtse succeeds in imparting an admirable idea of thp 
Chinese at home, and the scenery of the localities visited. The 
story of ‘ Cinderella,” as told by Mr. Seymour Smith to the 
accompaniment of dissolving views, and the musical assistance 
of Mesdames Lottie Verona, Clifford, Bailey, and Russell, forms 
a light and pleasant entertainment, and satisfactorily concludes 
a well ordered bill of fare. 


The Harvest Festival in St. Paul's Cathedral will be held on 
Sunday, Oct. 6. 


The concerts of the New York Philharmonic Society will be a8 
usual six in number, with a public rehearsal on the Friday pre- 
ceding each concert ; the first concert will take place on Nov. 23; 
the sixth concert on April 5. The concerts will take place at the 
Academy of Music, as usual. The Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society's season will begin on Nov. 8, with Mr. Theodore Thomas 
as conductor. The concerts will take place at the Brooklyn 


Academy of Music; the first concert on Dec. 14; the fifth and 
‘Birdie, Birdie,” Miss José Sherrington ; j last on April 19, 
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The second Symphony in D of Johannes Bralims is now 
published by N. Simrock, of Berlin, and will be performed in the 
forthcoming season at the Crystal Palace. 


A life of the late Bishop of Lichfield—Dr. Selwyn—written by 
a Derbyshire lady, is in the press, and will be published at an 
eatly date. 


The Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace, will be closed for 
three weeks from the present date. 


An International Exhibition of Fine Arts, to be repeated every 
four yeara, will take place at Munich next year. The King has 
consented to become the patron. 


Miss Braddon has returned from Brittany, where she has 
quietly completed a new annual for Christmas next. The forth- 
coming work is built upon lines once made familiar by Charles 
Dickens. Its will be published by Messrs. Maxwell. 


Mdme. Ristori, now the Marchesa del Grillo, has resolved on 
forming a troupe and making the round of Europe, beginning with 
Paria, 

The proposal to erect an opera-house and aquarium in the 

Vest-end of Glasgow has assumed a definite form, and a com- 
pany has been started to carry out the undertaking. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, has arranged with 
Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte to give a series of lectures this autumn in 
the principal towns of Great Britian. Mr. Archibald Forbes will 
probably give a limited number of lectures this autumn on 
‘Cyprus and its Resources.” 


Mdme. Julia Woolf, of the Royal Academy of Music, has been 
commissioned to write the overture for ‘' A Winter’s Tale,” whichis 
about to be produced at Drury Lane Theatre. 


A series of performances of Italian plays will probably be given 
at the Salle Ventadour this winter, with Mdme. Ristori and M. 
Rossi, who have not played together since 1855. 


The Thé&tre Francais has accepted a drama in one act by M. 
Legouvé, entitled ‘‘ Anne de Kérautré.”” The company of this 
house will again visit London next summer. 


M. Escudier has sent in his resignation as member of the 
Thé&tre Lyrique. The Marquis d’Ivry’s opera of ‘* Les Amantce 
de Véréne”’ will be given under the management of M. Capoul, 
who will take the part of Romeo, with Mdlle. Heilbron as 
Juhet. 


Mr. W. Reeves has in the press a second edition of the ‘* Guide 
to the Local Examinations of Trinity College, London,” by Mr. 
Frederic Clark, organising secretary to the college. 


“Tand Ahead,” by Mr. G. Manville Fenn, is produced at 
Astiey’s Theatre. ‘* Mazeppa’’ being withdrawn. 


“ 71.M.S. Pinafore” has just reached its hundredth performance 
at the Opera Comique. ‘There seems every probability the opera 
will be performed until Christmas. 


The Odéon Theatre has reproduced Corneille’s tragedy of 
“ Rodogune,” which had not been played for about twenty years, 
when Mdme. Georges filled the leading part of Cléopatre, now 
taken by Mdme. Marie Laurent. 


Under the auspices of Mr. W. Forbes, of Grafton Road Chapel, 
Holloway, one of aseries of what have been termed ‘“* Theatrical 
tea meetings ” took place on the afternoon of Sept. 19 in the 
lower room of Exeter Hall. The invited guests were stated on 
the invitation card to be “ the ladies of the ballet, chorus ladies, 
and dressers” attached to the metropolitan theatres, and the 
entertainers were ‘several Christian ladies and gentlemen.” 
Tea was announced for half-past four, which hour was fixed so 
as not to interfere with engagements, and at that time a number 
of young ladies were present. At the conclusion of the repast, some 
of Messrs, Moody and Sankey’s bymns, including “Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus,” and “Let us Gather up the Sunbeams,” 
were sung, after which Mr. Forbes, Mr. 8.G, Sheppard, and 
other gentlemen delivered addresses, Mr. Forbes making an ear- 
nest exhortation on behalf of a godly life. There have been four 
or five meetings of the kind during the last few months, anda 
short time ago, in the same hall, the scene shifters and others 


belonging to some of the theatres were present at a similar enter- 
tainment. 


This is the way in which the musical critic of a Saratoga paper 
gushes over a concert singer :—‘‘What shall we say of Marie Roze ? 
What words can convey any idea of those sweet, pure, rich, deli- 
cious tones which seem to gush forth from an inexhaustible foun- 
tain of melody? What glorious visions filled the mind, as the 





great celumn of music, forced higher and higher, at last broke into 
spray, and the air seemed full of diamonds and pearls and opals 
and sapphires, all lighted up by the singer's lustrous beauty. Or 
it was like the waves of the ocean, driven on the beach by some 
unseen but irresistible force, which first inspire awe by their 
power and then delight by their brilliancy as the white crests 
are brcken into glittering jewels on the sanc. 


The second annual examination and d-stribution of prizes to 
the pupils of the National Training Schoo! for Dancing, of which 
Mr. Mapleson was the founder, took place on Sept. 21 on the 
‘‘ boards” of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 4 march and exercise, 
which opened the proceedings, were succeeled by a selection from 
the Cloister scene (‘Robert Je Diable”), nu which Mdlle. Sophie 
Flora Scotti gracefully delineated the part of Elena. Then 
followed the ballet divertissement of “Les Sapillons,” in) which 
Malle. Marie Muller and Master George Wymark Ervig greatly 
distinguished themselves, as did Miss Isabel Bunch (aged five) in 
the part of Stick. Miss Clara Cocks, Miss Murtha Mayell, and 
the other pupils afforded efficient aid. The entire display 
reflected much credit on Mdme. Katti Lanner, the instructress. 


The antumn season of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's Enter- 
tainment commences on Monday, Sept. 30. The program is 
“Doubleday’s Will,” “ The Paris Exhibition,” and “An Artful Auto- 
maton.” A new first part, by F. C. Burnaod, and a new musical 
sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, are in active preparation, and will be 
produced without delay. 

It is well known that what is known as “ the people's band” 
lave supplied excellent music to delighted thousands in Regent’s- 
park on summer Sunday afternoons. A few days ago the National 
Sunday League announced that the funds derived from the sale 
of programs on Sept. 22 would be handed over to the Mansion 
House Fund. A special feature in the proceedings was placing 
outside the enclos:re a tarpaulin, supported at each corner by 
an upright piece of timber, crowned with a bouquet of choice 
flowers, and into this coins, silver as well as copper, were rained 
for the special benefit of the surviving sufferers. The receipts, 
amounted to £92 8s., of which over £70 was in pence. 


The Chapel Royal, Savoy, is closed till Sunday, Oct. 138. 


Miss Ada Cavendish has made a most successful début at 
the Broadway Theatre, New York. The Herald, after giving a 
very elaborate criticism on her first appearance before an Aime- 
rican audience in the character of Merey Merrick, says: ** So 
powerful was the acting of Miss Cavendish in this scene that 
the house positively rose at her, and she was compelled to come 
twice before the curtain. From this moment Miss Cavendish’s 
success was assured, and, while her acting was full of pathos and 
power, she seemed to feel that the sympathy of the audience 
was with her. The closing scene afforded scope for tenderer emo- 
tions, and here the actress was both sweet and pathetic. She 


+ has a modulated voice, with a strong English accent, and acts 


with intelligence and a degree of reserved force that will be seen 
to advantage in more important réles than the one assumed last 
night. As an actress. Miss Cavendish is of high rank, and the 
welcome given her on this her first appearince in America is pro- 
phetic of the success she will meet hereafter. We weleome her 
as a decided acquisition to our metropolitun boards, and hope to 
see the lady in characters more congenial to the refined nature 
that is evidently hers in real life.” 








A Buriep Cuaret.—Whilst preparing some addilions that are 
being made to Newbattle Abbey, the workmen recently came 
upon what has proved to be the foundation and base of a chapel 
in an excellent state of preservation. The basement of the 
building is 260 feet long and about sixty-seven feet broad, and 
there are numerous massive pillars, which are believed to have 
supported a groined arched roof similar to that of the crypt at 
present in course of restoration in the Abbey, and which is 
supposed to have been built about the year 1140. It is evident 
that the building must have been burned, as many of the stones 
that have been dug up bear traces of having been subjected to 
strong heat. Many elaborately carved stones have been found, and 
these, with the beautiful moulded work to be seen on fragments 
of the groined arches and pillars, proved that the mason work 
must have been of a very superior nature, and in style akin to 
that of Melrose and Kelso Abbeys. Remnants of the tiled floor, 
which had been laid in diamond form, are also to be seen. The 
walls were discovered at an average depth of from two to three 
feet from the surface, and over a part of the north wall are spread 
the roots of a gigantic tree. 
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dN DIGNITY OF SERVICE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 

. Especially addressed to Servants. By the Rev. IIENRY HOUSMAN, 

zeectegical Associate of King’s College, Loudon; Chaplain of the Dudley Stuart 
ome. 


T= CHURCH OF ALL AGES: Four Addresses on the 
Christian Revelation, By Rev. Dr. IRONS. Dedicated, by Permission, 
to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTE® BURY. Price 7s. 6d. ; postage, 6d. 


T= ORDER FOR HOLY COMMUNION: THE ENTIRE 

OFFICE FROM THE BOOK )F COMMON PRAYER: with exquisite 
Illuminations, differing in style on every nave. The Handsomest ** Altar Book” 
published. Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s.; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


YEAR WITH GREAT PREACHERS; OR, FIFTY-TWO 
( SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE 
YEAR. Two Vola. 1, Advent to Whitsun Day. [L., Trinity-Tide. Each Vol., 
5s.; postage, dd. FOR LUE FESLIVALS. ‘Twenty-eight Sermons. 6s. ; 
postage, 6d. 
ble ROYAL CRADLE, and other Carols. With Four Photo- 
graphs. By S. D. N., Author of the “ Chronicles of S. Mary's,” &c. 2s. 6d. 
postage, 2d 
IDS TO MEDITATION. In Two Vols. I. Advent to Trinity. 
Lf ll. TRINETLY-TIDK. By Rey. R. H, CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints 
on Mental Prayer, Each Vol., 43.: postage 3d. 
JIIBLE TEACHINGS. THE DISCOURSE AT CAPER- 
) NAUM. 8. John vi. By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 33. 6d.; post- 
age, 4d, 
| FATHERS OF THE CHURCH: being the Lives of 
Twenty of the most Eminent of the Fourth Century. Iu Three Vols. 
By the Author of “ A Dominican Artist,” &c. 15s, 


r}\HE SCHOOLBOY SAINT: a Sketch of the Life of Decalogne 
de la Perrie. By Mrs. F, J. MITCHELL, 6s. ; postage 6d. 


( UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN; NINE TALES on OUR 
LORD'S LIFE asa CHILD. By Miss JONES. 28. 6d. ; postage 3d. 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





Each, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
4 C. A. JONES, Author of ‘‘ A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


I IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. IL. of ‘* Church 
4 Biographies.” Kdited by C. A. JONES, 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL, Vol. III. 
4. of Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; 
AND 5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s, ; Posttage 1d. 


YY. . STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
greatest singers and clergymen, 


RecommMEeNpDED BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c. 


Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom. 





eare of Swift & Co., 2, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 


AERATED WATERS. 


——~>—_——_— 


py At-DAVIG AND CO.’S 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


——_-@———_ 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 

e A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett, 

Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 

be —\/ Teen J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 


Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


| Sipser wes HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E, 
WILLING. 
SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City - London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


“ We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topogtaphy, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 








London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table 
BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 





OUSE wanted, within a mile and a half of the British 
Museum. About ten or eleven rooms: rent moderate.—Address, 2 X., 
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ARTHUR SKETCHLEY (George Rose, M.A.), Author of | “It is a farce full of fun and frolic, and in its grotesque humour, absnri 


“ai i, ” positions, and faithful delineations of quaint and queer peopie, not unfrcqueutly 
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8 vols. 
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